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SERVING STUDENTS AND FAMILIES 
THROUGH CHILD 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


Wednesday, April 15, 2015 
House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:02 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Foxx, Roe, Thompson, Walberg, 
Salmon, Guthrie, Rokita, Heck, Messer, Brat, Carter, Bishop, 
Grothman, Russell, Curbelo, Stefanik, Allen, Scott, Hinojosa, 
Courtney, Fudge, Sablan, Pocan, and Takano. 

Staff present: Lauren Aronson, Press Secretary; Janelle Belland, 
Coalitions and Members Services Coordinator; Kathlyn Ehl, Legis- 
lative Assistant; Matthew Frame, Staff Assistant; Amy Raaf Jones, 
Director of Education and Human Resources Policy; Cristin Batch 
Kumar, Professional Staff Member; Nancy Locke, Chief Clerk; Dan- 
iel Murner, Deputy Press Secretary; Brian Newell, Communica- 
tions Director; Krisann Pearce, General Counsel; Mandy 
Schaumburg, Education Deputy Director and Senior Counsel; 
Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy Clerk; Juliane Sullivan, Staff Director; 
Leslie Tatum, Professional Staff Member; Tylease Alii, Minority 
Clerk/Intern and Fellow Coordinator; Austin Barbera, Minority 
Staff Assistant; Kelly Broughan, Minority Education Policy Advi- 
sor; Denise Forte, Minority Staff Director; Scott Groginsky, Minor- 
ity Senior Education Policy Advisor; Tina Hone, Minority Edu- 
cation Policy Director and Associate General Counsel. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the committee on 
Education and the Workforce will come to order. 

Well, good morning. Welcome to our guests. We have a very dis- 
tinguished panel of witnesses today, including the First Lady of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Mrs. Dorothy McAuliffe. 

Mrs. McAuliffe, we are delighted to have you with us this morn- 
ing as we discuss important policies affecting our nation’s students 
and families. 

Healthy meals are vitally important to a child’s education. It is 
just basic common sense that if a child is hungry, then he or she 
is less likely to succeed in the classroom and later in life. That is 
why our nation has long invested in services to provide low income 

( 1 ) 
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students nutritious meals in schools. Those services are authorized 
through a number of laws, such as the Richard B. Russell National 
School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act. 

In just a few short months, these laws and the programs they 
authorize will expire, including the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs, the Supplemental Nutritional Program for 
Woman, Infants and Children, or WIC program, and several others. 

It is the responsibility of this committee and Congress to reau- 
thorize these programs so that students and families receive the 
support they need in the most efficient and effective way. Why is 
that important? Because no child should go to school hungry. It is 
that simple. 

Today’s discussion is not about whether we agree on this basic 
principle; I am confident we all do. Instead, our discussion today 
is about beginning a larger effort we will continue in the coming 
months to ensure the best policies are in place to help us reach this 
goal. 

Last week, I had an opportunity to tour a school lunch room at 
the Prior Lake High School in Savage, Minnesota. Students and 
faculty described what’s working and what isn’t working in federal 
nutrition programs. 

As a result of our conversation, two important realities are abun- 
dantly clear. First, our school nutrition professionals are dedicated 
men and women doing the best they can under difficult cir- 
cumstances and no one should question their commitment to pro- 
viding students with nutritious meals. 

Unfortunately, rules and regulations put in place in recent years 
have made their jobs harder, not easier. The cost of the lunch and 
breakfast programs for schools are going up, yet fewer meals are 
being served. In fact, the number of children participating in these 
programs is declining more rapidly than any period over the last 
30 years. 

Second, as we reauthorize these programs, we have to provide 
more flexibility at the state and local levels. Those working in our 
schools and cafeterias recognize that this has to be a priority. Even 
students understand the urgent need for more flexibility. 

During my visit to Prior Lake High School, I talked with a num- 
ber of students about their school lunch program. Right now, the 
federal government determines the number of calories, vegetables, 
and grains that are served to students, which means Washington 
is dictating how much food every child is served at every school 
meal. This is one reason why the students in this school are urging 
the school to drop out of the program. 

Many children are bringing food from home or buying more food 
because the portion sizes served at school are too small for a full 
meal. As one student, Perina Svigem noted, “A lot of times, we are 
going back and getting junk food, not healthy food.” 

This isn’t what these children want, this isn’t what their parents 
and school administrators want, and it is not what we want either. 
We have to find a better way forward, one that continues our com- 
mitment to providing nutritious meals for America’s students while 
giving state and school leaders the flexibility they need to make it 
a reality. 
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That is why we are delighted to have you here today, Mrs. 
McAuliffe. Through your work, you are demonstrating that pro- 
moting healthy lifestyles is not just a federal priority, but a state 
and local priority, as well. 

Often we are told we need more federal involvement because 
states can’t be trusted to help those in need. But through your 
leadership, you are showing states can take the lead on tough 
issues in partnership with the federal government. 

Again, I would like to thank all of our witnesses for participating 
in today’s hearing, and working with us to strengthen child nutri- 
tion support. 

With that, I will now recognize the committee’s ranking member, 
my colleague. Congressman Scott from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia for his opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 
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Opening Statement of Rep. John Kline (R-MN) 

Chairman, House Education and the Workforce Committee 
Hearing on "Serving Students and Families through Child Nutrition Programs" 

Good morning, and welcome to our guests. We have a distinguished panel of witnesses, 
including the First Lady of the Commonwealth of Virginia, Mrs. Dorothy McAuliffe. Mrs. 
McAullffe, we are delighted to have you with us this morning as we discuss important 
policies affecting our nation's students and families. 

Healthy meals are vitally important to a child's education. It's just basic commonsense that 
if a child is hungry then he or she is less likely to succeed In the classroom and later in life. 
That is why our nation has long invested In services that provide low-income students 
nutritious meals in schools. Those services are authorized through a number of laws, such 
as the Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act. 

In just a few short months, these laws and the programs they authorize will expire, 
including the national school lunch and breakfast programs, the Supplemental Nutritional 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children or WIC Program, and several others. It's the 
responsibility of this committee and Congress to reauthorize these programs so that 
students and families receive the support they need in the most efficient and effective way. 

Why is that important? Because no child should go to school hungry - it's that simple. 
Today's discussion is not about whether we agree on this basic principle; I am confident we 
all do. Instead, our discussion today is about beginning a larger effort we will continue in 
the coming months to ensure the best policies are in place to help reach this goal. 

Last week, I had an opportunity to tour a school lunchroom at the Prior Lake High School in 
Savage, Minnesota. Students and faculty described what's working and what isn't working in 
federal nutrition programs. As a result of our conversation, two important realities are 
abundantly clear. 

First, our school nutrition professionals are dedicated men and women doing the best they 
can under difficult circumstances, and no one should question their commitment to 
providing students nutritious meals. Unfortunately, rules and regulations put in piace in 
recent years have made their jobs harder, not easier. The cost of the lunch and breakfast 
programs for schools are going up, yet fewer meals are being served. In fact, the number of 
children participating in these programs is declining more rapidly than any period over the 
last 30 years. 
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Second, as we reauthorize these programs, we have to provide more flexibility at the state 
and local levels. Those working in our schools and cafeterias recognize that this has to be a 
priority. Even students understand the urgent need for more flexibility. 

During my visit to Prior Lake High School, I talked with a number of students about their 
school lunch program. Right now, the federal government determines the number of 
calories, vegetables, and grains that are served to students, which means Washington is 
dictating how much food every child is served at every school meal. That is one reason why 
students are urging the school to drop out of the program. Many children are bringing food 
from home or buying more food because the portion sizes served at school are too small for 
a full meal. As one student, Corinna Swiggum, noted, "A lot of times, we’re going back and 
getting junk food, not healthy food." 

This isn't what these children want. This isn't what their parents or school administrators 
want, and it's not what we want either. We have to find a better way forward, one that 
continues our commitment to providing nutritious meals for America's students, while giving 
state and school leaders the flexibility they need to make it a reality. 

That is why we are delighted to have you here today, Mrs. McAuliffe. Through your work, 
you are demonstrating that promoting healthy lifestyles is not just a federal priority, but a 
state and local priority as well. Often we are told we need more federal involvement 
because states can't be trusted to help those in need. But through your leadership, you're 
showing states can take the lead on tough issues in partnership with the federal 
government. 

Again, I'd like to thank all our witnesses for participating in today's hearing and working 
with us to strengthen child nutrition support. 

# # # 


U.S. House Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing, 
and I look forward to examining the continuum of federal child nu- 
trition programs which are the lifelines for approximately 40 mil- 
lion children who rely on them for healthy food every day. 

I would like to extend my thanks to all of the witnesses, but es- 
pecially the First Lady of my home state of Virginia, Dorothy 
McAuliffe. She has been focusing not only on ending childhood hun- 
ger, but also improving access to Virginia’s fresh and locally-grown 
agricultural commodities. This dual goal helps children, supports 
our farmers and strengthens local economies. 

More than 60 years ago, through the enactment of the first fed- 
eral child nutrition program, the National School Lunch Act of 
1946, Congress recognized that feeding hungry children was not 
just a moral imperative but also an imperative for the health and 
security of our nation. 

Today, a majority of the American public school students, 51 per- 
cent, are eligible for free and reduced school lunch prices. Accord- 
ing to the latest USDA data, 15.8 million, or over 21 percent of 
children live in households facing a constant struggle against hun- 
ger. The rates are nearly double for African-American children at 
almost 40 percent, and significantly higher for Hispanic children at 
almost 30 percent. 

The continuum of child nutrition programs and policies that we 
will be discussing today are vital to the long-term successes of our 
nation’s children and, through them, our nation itself. Through 
WIG prenatal programs to school and summer meals and child care 
food programs, participation in these programs has resulted in 
positive health outcomes for low income children and are 4:1 return 
on investment. For example, WIG saves over $4 for every $1 in- 
vested in the program due to fewer low birth-weight and pre-term 
babies, which costs our nation over $26 billion a year. 

Hunger is linked to lower student achievement and poorer behav- 
ioral outcomes. These programs are powerful tools in providing 
greater economic opportunities for at-risk youth and helping them 
break free of the tragic cycle of poverty. 

While access to food is vitally important, equally important is ac- 
cess to nutritious, high-quality food. But 30 million children rely on 
the national school lunch and breakfast programs. Students con- 
sume up to half of their daily calories while at school, and, for 
many children, school-based meals are their primary source of nu- 
trition. 

Foods that are too high in fat and sugar have been linked to 
weaker educational and behavioral outcomes. They also lead to 
childhood obesity and long-term health consequences as adults, in- 
cluding heart disease, hypertension and diabetes. Approximately 10 
percent of our nation’s health care spending go towards treating 
conditions related to obesity and unhealthy weight. 

To address these challenges in 2010, Gongress enacted the 
Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act. In addition to expanding access to 
child nutrition programs, the law also updated and improved the 
nutritional standards for foods served to our children, standards 
that had not been revised in over 15 years. 

Most importantly, the new standards are based on scientific evi- 
dence, not politics or fiscal bottom lines. They include weekly limits 
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on calories, sugar, fat and sodium, require fruits and vegetables at 
every meal and incorporate whole grains. These changes are not 
promoting an exotic diet fad; they conform to the healthy eating 
habits that most of us in this room try to follow every day. 

In the vast majority of districts, 93 percent across the country, 
are successfully implementing the new health standards today and 
students are eating more fruit and vegetables, not just at school, 
but also outside of school, too. 

As we focus on healthier foods for children, we cannot ignore that 
child nutrition is a national security issue. According to Mission 
Readiness, a group of retired officers who support healthy meal 
standards, 25 percent of young Americans are too overweight to en- 
list in our nation’s military. 

So I am pleased that today we have an opportunity to discuss the 
scope and impact of federal child nutrition programs, and, hope- 
fully, ways to improve and strengthen them. And, as we move 
through this process, we must keep in mind that the overarching 
goal of these programs is to provide children with healthy foods 
that can support them as they learn and grow. That, in turn, sup- 
ports our national interests and long-term economic prosperity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

[The statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert C. “Bobby” Seott, Ranking Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Good morning and thank you, Chairman Kline, for holding this hearing today. I 
look forward to examining the continuum of federal child nutrition programs, which 
are lifelines for the approximately 40 million children who rely on them every day 
for healthy food. 

I would like to extend my thanks to all of the witnesses, but I must extend a spe- 
cial welcome to the First Lady of my home state of Virginia - Dorothy McAuliffe. 
Mrs. McAuliffe has been focusing not only on ending childhood hunger, but also on 
improving access to Virginia’s fresh and locally grown agricultural commodities. 
This dual goal helps children, supports our farmers and strengthens our local econo- 
mies. 

More than 60 years ago, through enactment of the first federal child nutrition pro- 
gram — the National School Lunch Act of 1946 — Congress recognized that feeding 
hungry children was not just a moral imperative but also an imperative for the 
health and security of our nation. 

Today, a majority of American public school students (51 percent) are eligible for 
free and reduced price lunches. According to the latest USDA data, 15.8 million, or 
21.6 percent, of children live in households facing a constant struggle against hun- 
ger. The rates are nearly double for African American children at 39 percent and 
significantly higher for Hispanic children at 29.5 percent. In my state of Virginia, 
16.2 percent of children are food insecure. 

The continuum of federal child nutrition programs and policies that we will be 
discussing today are vital to the long-term success of our nation’s children and, 
through them, our nation itself. 

From WIC’s prenatal programs, to school and summer meals, and child care food 
programs, participation in these programs has resulted in positive health outcomes 
for low-income children and a 4 to 1 return on investment. 

Hunger is linked to lower student achievement and poorer behavioral outcomes. 
These programs are powerful tools in providing greater economic opportunities for 
at-risk youth, and helping them break free of the tragic cycle of poverty. 

While access to food is vitally important, equally important is access to nutritious, 
high-quality food. About 30 million children rely on the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs. Students consume up to half of their daily calories while at 
school. For many children, school based meals are their primary source of nutrition. 

Foods that are too high in fat and sugar have been linked to weaker educational 
and behavioral outcomes. They also lead to childhood obesity and long term health 
consequences as adults, including heart disease, hypertension and diabetes. Ap- 
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proximately 10 percent of our nation’s healthcare spending goes toward treating 
conditions related to obesity and unhealthy weight. 

To address these challenges, in 2010, Congress enacted the Healthy, Hunger-Free 
Kids Act. In addition to expanding access to child nutrition programs, the law also 
updated and improved the nutritional standards of the foods served to our chil- 
dren — standards that had not been revised in over 15 years. Most importantly, the 
new standards are based on scientific evidence, not politics or fiscal bottom lines. 
They include weekly limits on calories, sugar, fat and sodium, require fruits and 
vegetables at every meal and incorporate whole grains. 

These changes are not promoting an exotic diet fad. They conform to the healthy 
eating habits most of us in this room try to follow each day. And, the vast majority 
of school districts - 93 percent - across the country are successfully implementing 
the new healthy meals standards today, with students eating more fruit and vegeta- 
bles not just at school, but outside of school too. 

As we focus on healthier food for children, we cannot ignore that child nutrition 
is also a national security issue. According to Mission Readiness, a group of retired 
officers who support the new healthy meals standards, 25 percent of young Ameri- 
cans are too overweight to enlist in our nation’s military. 

I am pleased that today we will have an opportunity to discuss the scope and im- 
pact of federal child nutrition programs and hopefully, ways to improve and 
strengthen them. As we move through this process, we must keep in mind the over- 
arching goal of these nutrition programs: to provide children with healthy foods that 
can support them as they learn and grow, which in turn supports our national inter- 
ests and long-term economic prosperity. 

I again thank everyone for being here this morning. With that, I 3 deld back to 
the Chairman. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, gentleman. 

Pursuant to committee rule 7(c), all members will be permitted 
to submit written statements to be included in the permanent 
hearing record. And, without objection, the hearing record will re- 
main open for 14 days to allow such statements and other extra- 
neous material referenced during the hearing to be submitted for 
the official hearing record. 

I will now turn to introduction of our distinguished witnesses. 

And I recognize Mr. Brat to introduce our first witness. 

Mr. Brat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, it is an honor to have our First Lady from Virginia 
with us today. Thank you for being here. 

I am going to introduce Mr. Duke Storen. Duke is a national pol- 
icy expert with extensive experience researching and managing 
child nutrition programs. He hails from my Central Virginia dis- 
trict, as well, and serves as senior director of research for Share 
Our Strength. 

Share Our Strength is an organization that works to end child- 
hood hunger in America by connecting kids to effective nutrition 
programs. It also teaches low income families how to shop and cook 
healthy food on a budget. Parents learn to shop strategically, using 
nutrition information to make healthier choices and cook good, af- 
fordable meals. 

Before coming to Share Our Strength, Mr. Storen worked at the 
USDA under two administrations managing child nutrition pro- 
grams and leading efforts to improve access to them. He has 22 
years of experience fighting hunger and addressing poverty, and 
has consulted with state governments on using technology to im- 
prove program effectiveness and efficiency. 

Today he will share some ideas on how to make federal nutrition 
programs more effective and efficient. 

Pleasure to have you with us today. 
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And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us today. 

Now my pleasure to introduce Ms. Julia Bauscher. She is the 
president of the School Nutrition Association and the director of 
School and Community Nutrition Services for the Jefferson County 
Public Schools in Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Jefferson County Public School system serves an average of 
36,000 breakfast and 60,000 lunches each day across 145 locations. 
Under the leadership of Ms. Bauscher, the school system has im- 
plemented Farm-to-School, breakfast in the classroom, and at-risk 
supper program and, as it is eligible for community eligibility pro- 
vision, has begun to implement this option, as well. 

Welcome. Glad to have you with us. 

And I now will recognize Mr. Scott again to introduce our next 
witness. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And behalf of my colleague from Virginia, Mr. Brat, I am pleased 
to introduce Dorothy McAuliffe, the first lady of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. In that position she has dedicated her efforts to 
eliminating childhood hunger and improving access to Virginia’s 
fresh, locally-grown agricultural products for all of our citizens. 

She has identified food security and nutrition as key elements 
necessary for educational success and building healthy commu- 
nities. She serves as the chair of the Commonwealth Council on 
Bridging the Nutritional Divide, which focuses on eliminating 
childhood hunger in Virginia, developing local agricultural markets 
and promoting community efforts to link locally-grown food, edu- 
cation, health and nutrition. 

She also serves as the governor’s designee to the Virginia Council 
on the Interstate Compact on Educational Opportunity for Military 
Children, which assists in easing the transition of children of mili- 
tary families into Virginia schools. 

She also leads Virginia’s efforts to encourage national service as 
a pathway for solving challenges in local communities and has long 
been devoted to arts and education, serving on the Boards of Trust- 
ees of The Kennedy Center and The Smithsonian Institute. 

She earned a B.A. from Catholic University of America and 
earned a law degree from Georgetown University Law Center. 

So we are pleased to welcome Mrs. McAuliffe. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman for the introduction and 
Mrs. McAuliffe for being with us here today. 

I will introduce today’s final witness. There is no pejorative in 
that, you know. We are glad to have first witness and last witness. 

Dr. Kathy Krey is the director of Research and assistant research 
professor with the Texas Hunger Imitative at Baylor University in 
Waco, Texas. In her role with Texas Hunger Initiative, Dr. Krey 
oversees a diverse portfolio of research and evaluation projects on 
food security topics. Dr. Krey and her team measure and evaluate 
existing food programs with the goal of conducting advocacy and 
outreach to the community about the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams. 

Additionally, Dr. Krey serves as an adjunct faculty member fo- 
cusing on research methods and community sociology. 
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Welcome, Dr. Krey. We are glad to have you here. 

I will now ask our witnesses to please stand and raise your right 
hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Let the record reflect the witnesses answered in the affirmative. 

Please, be seated. 

I can’t ever expect a day when they wouldn’t but there we go. 

[Laughter.] 

Before I recognize you now to provide your testimony, let me 
briefly explain our lighting system, which I know has been ex- 
plained to you before Wt now you see the little boxes there in front 
of you. 

You have 5 minutes to present your testimony. When you begin, 
the light in front of you will turn green. When 1 minute is left, the 
light will turn yellow, and when your time is expired, the light will 
turn red. At that point, I will ask that you wrap up your remarks 
as best as you are able. I don’t think I have ever gaveled down a 
witness for going a little bit too long in their statement. We want 
to hear what you have to say. But I do ask that you try to wrap 
up as best you can. 

On the other hand, I have gaveled down more than one of my 
colleagues for going past the 5 minutes because we want to try to 
give everybody a chance to participate, get their questions. Many 
of them, like me, have been visiting schools and we have got a lot 
of questions. So, please do the best you can on that little clock deal. 

And, now, we will start. I will recognize Mr. Storen. 

You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MR. DUKE STOREN, SENIOR DIRECTOR, RE- 
SEARCH, ADVOCACY, AND PARTNER DEVELOPMENT, SHARE 

OUR STRENGTH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Storen. Good morning. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member 
Scott and members of the committee. Thank you for holding this 
important hearing and inviting me to testify today. 

It is truly an honor, as ending hunger in America is my vocation, 
and it has been my life’s work. I spent more than 20 years in every 
sector and at all levels, local, state, and national and community 
organizations, state government, federal government, at university, 
technology consulting, and now at Share Our Strength, a national 
not-for-profit organization that has been on the front lines of fight- 
ing hunger and poverty for more than 30 years. 

At Share Our Strength, we invest in and implement data-driven 
programs in all 50 states, and we conduct research to find and rep- 
licate solutions that are sustainable. Our No Kid Hungry campaign 
seeks to end childhood hunger in America by breaking down the 
barriers between programs like school breakfast and the Summer 
Food Service Psummer food service rogram, and the kids they are 
meant to serve. 

We create public-private partnerships, working with states and 
governors on both sides of the aisle to make the federal programs 
work more efficiently and more effectively. At the same time, we 
work to empower low income families to maximize their food re- 
sources. 
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Why is this work so important? Because 16 million children in 
the United States struggle with hunger, and we cannot have a 
strong America with weak kids. Hunger might not be visible in 
America as it is in other parts of the world but it lives everywhere, 
and we have a responsibility to solve this problem. 

Hunger affects one in five children. Hunger is in your congres- 
sional district. Hunger is in our schools. For the first time, more 
than half of all the children coming to school are from low income 
families, and we know from our survey of teachers that three out 
of four teachers regularly see the face of hunger in their class- 
rooms. And they understand the profound connection between hun- 
ger, behavior, and learning. Educators spend over $420 of their 
own money each year to help mitigate this problem. 

Childhood hunger is at its worst during the summer months, 
when school meals are no longer available. Over four in 10 low in- 
come parents report not having enough food to feed their families 
during the summer. And that is why an effective summer feeding 
program should be a priority in child nutrition reauthorization. 

But there is good news. Childhood hunger in America is a solv- 
able problem, and the child nutrition programs are central to that 
solution, thanks to the support of you in Congress. 

For decades, public-private partnerships have been at the core of 
this solution, allowing community organizations, schools, faith- 
based groups and private companies to come together to address 
this issue. We know that none of these groups could solve the prob- 
lem of childhood hunger alone, but by all of us working together, 
we can more efficiently leverage the existing resources. 

When kids can participate, the programs help them learn, be- 
come healthier, and grow into stronger adults. For example, the 
school breakfast program has a clear effect on academic achieve- 
ment. A Deloitte social impact analysis shows that students who 
eat breakfast at school score 17.5 percent higher on math tests, 
they attend more days of school, and, together, these benefits make 
them 20 percent more likely to graduate and earn an average of 
$10,000 more per year. 

However, while these programs work for the kids that can par- 
ticipate, too many eligible children can’t participate because of bu- 
reaucratic barriers, too much administrative burden, and, for the 
summer months, a program that has not been updated in over 40 
years and serves fewer than one in six children in need. 

Through child nutrition reauthorization. Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to make practical policy changes to fix the summer meals 
program and to make the other child nutrition programs even more 
efficient. 

It is unacceptable for any child in America to go hungry. And 
thanks to a bipartisan commitment from Congress, we have strong, 
sustainable programs in place to help struggling families feed their 
kids and get to work. But it is critical that we take this opportunity 
to create more efficiencies in the federal nutrition programs so that 
we can let kids be kids. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today, and I look forward 
to your questions. 

[The statement of Mr. Storen follows:] 
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Good morning. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the Committee, thank you for holding 
this important hearing and for inviting me to testify today; it is an honor. Endinghunger in America is my 
vocation, and i have spent more than 20 years working in every sector and at all levels - local, state, national - in 
community organizations, state and federal government, research firms, technology consulting, and now at 
Share Our Strength, a national not-for-profit organization that has been on the front lines of the war against 
poverty and hunger forever 30 years. We invest in and implement data-driven programs in all 50 states and 
conduct research to find and replicate sustainable solutions. 

Our No Kid Hungry campaign seeks to end childhood hunger in America by breaking down the barriers between 
programs like school breakfast and summer meals and the kids they are meant to serve, We create public- 
private partnerships, working with states and Governors on both sides of the aisle to make the federal programs 
run more efficiently and effectively. At the same time, we work to empower low-income families to maximize 
their food resources. 

Why is this work so important? Because 16 million American children struggle with hunger. 

Hunger might not be as visible in America as it is in some other parts of the world, but it can be found 
everywhere in our nation, and we have a responsibility to solve this problem. 

Hunger affects one in five children.' 

Hunger is in your Congressional district. 

Hunger is prevalent in urban, suburban, and rural communities. 

Hunger is in our schools. For the first time in half a century, the majority of U.S. children in public schools come 
from low-income families, ^ and we know from oursurvey of teachers that they see the face of hunger each day 
and understand the profound connections between hunger, behavior, and learning. Educators spend an average 
of $420 of their own money each year to feed their students^. 


' United States Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, "Food Security Status of U.S. Households in 2013," 
2013 

- Southern Education Foundation, " A New Majnriry: Low-Income Students Now a Majority in Nation's Public Schools, ” 2015 
Share Our Strength and Salter Mitchell, " Hunger in Our Schools. " 2015 
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Despite their best efforts, charity and food banks simply can't keep up with the growing demand for food 
assistance."^ That’s where there federal nutrition programs come in. They are designed to meet the need at the 
scale it exists, and they're doing so successfully. To put this in context: all of the food provided by U.S. charities 
in 2010 only amounted to about six percent ofthe food distributed by federal food programs that year.s 
Through our on-the-ground experience Instates across the country, we work directly with community 
organizations, churches, and nonprofits who are working tirelessly to help meet the needs of their communities. 
They tell us day in and day out that without the federal nutrition programs as the backbone to their work, they 
would be forced to turn children away to go hungry. 

Over the summer - when school meals are no longer available -- children are particularly vulnerable to hunger. 
Their parents and caregivers struggle to fill the nutrition gap. In our survey of low-income households, over 
four in ten report sometimes not having enough food to feed their families during summer months.® This 
financial struggle also leads to difficult tradeoffs. Feeding America reports that, over the course of a year, sixty- 
nine percent of households they serve have to choose between food and utilities. Sixty-seven percent choose 
between food and transportation, which can affect their ability to get to work.^ That's why an effective summer 
feeding program authorized by Child Nutrition Reauthorization is so vital. 

When we aren't able to give our children the nutrition they need, we fail them. Not only are they less able to 
concentrate at school, they’re also more vulnerable to toxic stress and health problems like obesity and 
diabetes. These are expensive problems that can follow children Into adulthood, exacerbating our nation's 
health care burden. When they grow up, they may fall into the estimated three out of four young Americans who 
cannot qualify for military service, according to "Mission: Readiness," an organization of senior retired military 
leaders. The idea of feeding our children through organized federal programs is rooted in military readiness.^ 
When the school lunch program was established by Congress in 1946, It was a reaction to military recruits 
being turned away due to poor nutrition. The child nutrition programs authorized in this bill still play that same 
vital role in preparing our children for the military and for success in any important career. 

But there's good news: childhood hunger in America is a solvable problem, and, thanks to the ongoing support 
of Congress, the child nutrition programs are a strong and a central part of the solution. For decades, public- 
private partnerships have been at the core of this solution, allowing community organizations, schools, faith- 
based groups, and private companies to come together to address the issue. Through our work to end 
childhood hunger in all 50 states, we see the power that comes from all sectors working together to solve this 
problem. Without creating any new government programs, the No Kid Hungry public-private collaborations 
around the country have connected kids to over 107 million more meals. 

Feeding our hungry children is not Che sole responsibility of government, or of charity, or of struggling families 
-- we have a shared responsibility. By all of us working together, we can more efficiently leverage existing 
resources to meet the needs of our children. 

When kids participate, these programs help them learn, become healthier, and grow into stronger adults. 


^ Bread for the World. "Churches and Hunger." 2014. 

® Bread for Che World, "Fact Sheet: Creating a Circle of Protection to Protect the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program." 2013 

® Share Our Strength and APCO Insight, " National Survey of Low-Income Parents ." 2013 
7 Feeding America, "Hunger in America 2014,” 2014 

« Hawley, Richard E. Written Testimony for U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture Hearing, on Behalf of Mission Readiness. 
Iunel2,2014. 
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For example, the school breakfast program has a clear effect on academic achievement. A social impact analysis 
conducted by Deloitte shows that, on average, students who eat school breakfast score seventeen and a half 
percent higher on math tests and attend one and a half more days of school each year. Together, this makes 
them twenty percent more likely to graduate from high school and earn an average of $10,000 more each year.’ 

Additionally, the Special Supplemental Nutrition for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) has consistently 
demonstrated strong positive health outcomes for mothers, babies, and young children. Participation in WIC 
leads to better pregnancy outcomes, including fewer infant deaths and increased birth weights. WIC also has a 
positive impact on children's diet, including reducing the risk of obesity.'” 

However, while these programs work for the kids who can participate, too many eligible children can't 
participate because of bureaucratic barriers, too much administrative burden, and for the summer months, a 
program that has not been updated in 40 years and serves fewer than one in seven children In need. 

Fortunately, we have proven strategies to modernize the.se programs. Through Child Nutrition Reauthorization, 
Congress has an opportunity to make practical policy changes to reform the summer meals program and make 
the other child nutrition programs more efficient. 

In America, we are blessed to have an abundance of food, programs that provide healthy food to children in 
need, and a strong, shared commitment to end childhood hunger that crosses generations, cultures, and political 
parties. We know it is unacceptable for any child to go hungry in America. Thank you for your support of this 
important legislation so that we can continue to have strong, sustainable programs that help struggling families 
feed their kids and get to work, it’s critical, however, that we update these programs to remove bureaucratic 
barriers and create efficiencies that will allow us to reach those kids who currently go without. 

Let's let kids be kids and make America strong. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you today and I look forward to your questions. 


’ Deloitte and Share Our Strength. "Ending Childhood Hunger: A Social Impact Analysis." 2013. 
” USDA Food and Nutrition Service. "About W!C." 2013. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Storen. 

Ms. Bauscher, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MS. JULIA BAUSCHER, PRESIDENT, SCHOOL 

NUTRITION ASSOCIATION, DIRECTOR, SCHOOL AND COMMU- 
NITY NUTRITION SERVICES, JEFFERSON COUNTY PUBLIC 

SCHOOL DISTRICT, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Ms. Bauscher. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, mem- 
bers of the committee, on behalf of the School Nutrition Associa- 
tion’s 55,000 members, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the 
vital role of school meal programs. 

School nutrition professionals know the meals we provide can be 
the most nutritious meals that many children receive. We are pas- 
sionate about supporting the 30 million students we serve every 
day. Our job is to nourish them for a successful school day and help 
them make healthier choices. 

Too often in schools across the country, students line up early at 
the cafeteria door on Monday mornings, hungry for school break- 
fast after a weekend without enough food to eat at home. We all 
know growling stomachs can easily distract students, affecting 
their academic achievement. 

With Congress’ support, we have been working diligently to meet 
students’ nutritional needs so they can give teachers their full at- 
tention. We are improving school lunch, expanding breakfast, and 
offering more afterschool snacks, suppers and summer meals so 
students have access to healthy meals, even when school is not in 
session. 

These supplementary meals not only ease food insecurity among 
students, but also strengthens school meal programs. The more 
meals and snacks we serve, the less likely our programs will be- 
come a financial burden on school district budgets. 

To ensure we contribute to healthier diets, SNA members sup- 
port new regulations limiting calories and unhealthy fat in school 
meals. We are proud to offer more whole grains, larger servings 
and a wider variety of fruits and vegetables, and menus with less 
sodium. 

Schools are committed to making these healthy choices appealing 
with initiatives like Taste Test, Farm-to-School, and Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Smarter Lunchroom Techniques. In my district, we have 
steadily increased the quantity of local foods we serve, and work 
with a local chef to make nutritious recipes delicious. 

School nutrition professionals do not want to lose ground on 
these improvements. SNA will continue to support healthy 
changes. But Congress must address the sharp increase in cost and 
waste and the historic decline in student lunch participation under 
the new rules. 

For 30 years, the National School Lunch Program has grown 
steadily. Under the new rules, 1.4 million fewer students choose 
school lunch each day. Paid lunch participation has fallen by 15 
percent, as students opt out of healthy school meals too often in 
favor of less nutritious alternatives. 

SNA is encouraged to see participation in the free meal category 
climb, with schools’ access to the community eligibility provision. In 
the 96 schools in my district participating in CEP, daily lunch par- 
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ticipation is up 8 percent, and no one has to worry about embar- 
rassing a student without lunch money. 

However, schools outside of high poverty areas do not qualify for 
CEP. These schools struggle the most with decreasing participation 
which reduces revenue when costs are rising. This year schools 
must absorb $1.2 billion in added costs as a result of the new rules. 
Even in my district where CEP has increased revenue, I am experi- 
encing a decline in my program’s reserve fund. 

School meal programs operate on extremely tight budgets. We 
must cover labor and benefits, supplies, equipment, indirect and 
other costs, leaving about $1.25 to spend on the food for each lunch 
tray. This year, each half pint of milk costs my program a nickel 
more than last year. That one nickel adds over $700,000 in new ex- 
penses. 

Meanwhile, a half-cup of fresh fruit, on average, costs me 38 
cents. This year, I reluctantly added juice back to my high school 
lunch menus as a cost saving measure. I haven’t served juice at 
lunch in 15 years in an effort to serve more fiber-rich, whole fruits. 

School meal programs can only cut so much. Without some relief, 
increased costs will impact more than the school meal programs; 
they will impact school district budgets as a whole. SNA has been 
supporting members in addressing all these challenges and will 
continue these efforts. We are working with partners, including 
Share Our Strength, on initiatives like best practices webinars and 
education sessions, and we are working with USDA on its Team Up 
for School Nutrition Success Initiative. 

We appreciate the committee’s recognition of the importance of 
strong school nutrition programs and your consideration of the 
school cafeteria perspective. SNA’s members will be a resource in 
ongoing discussions. We encourage all members of Congress to visit 
a school cafeteria and talk with school nutrition professionals about 
their unique successes and challenges. 

Thank you, again, for inviting me here today, and I am happy 
to answer any questions. 

[The statement of Ms. Bauscher follows:] 
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Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, other members of the Committee, on behalf of the 55,000 
members of the School Nutrition Association (SNA), thank you for the opportunity to discuss the vital 
role of school meal programs. 

School nutrition professionals know the meals we provide are often the most nutritious, balanced meals 
that many children receive during the week. We are dedicated and passionate about supporting the 30 
million students we serve. Our job is to nourish them for a successful school day and to help them make 
healthier choices. 

Too often in schools across the country, students line up early at the cafeteria doors on Monday 
mornings, hungry for school breakfast after a weekend without enough food to eat at home. We all 
know growling stomachs can easily distract students, affecting their academic achievement. 

With Congress' support, school nutrition professionals have been working diligently to meet students' 
nutritional needs, so they can give teachers their full attention. We are improving school lunch, 
expanding breakfast, and offering more after-school snacks, suppers and summer meals to ensure 
students have access to healthy meals, even when school is not in session. 

These supplementary meals not only ease food insecurity among students, but also strengthen school 
meal programs. The more meals and snacks we serve, the less likely our programs will become a 
financial burden on school district budgets. 

To ensure these meals contribute to healthier diets for our students, SNA members support new 
regulations limiting calories and unhealthy fat in school breakfast and lunch. We are proud to offer more 
whole grains, larger servings and a wider variety of fruits and vegetables and to reduce the sodium in 
our entrees and sides. 

Schools nationwide are also committed to making these healthy choices appealing to students with 
initiatives like taste tests. Farm to School programs and Cornell University Smarter Lunchroom 
techniques. In my district we have steadily increased the quantity of local foods we serve, and we work 
with a local chef to help make nutritious recipes delicious. 
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School nutrition professionals don't want to lose ground on improvements made in the cafeteria. SNA 
will continue to support healthy changes, but some of the new regulations have resulted in unintended 
consequences, which threaten our ability to better serve students' nutritional needs. Congress must 
address the sharp increase in costs and waste and the historic decline in student lunch participation 
under the new requirements. 

For thirty years, the National School Lunch Program has grown steadily, serving healthy lunches to more 
students each year. However, under new rules, 1.4 million fewer students choose school lunch each day, 
according to data from the US Department of Agriculture (USOA). 

This participation challenge thwarts our shared goal of promoting healthier diets for all students, not 
just those who rely on free meals. Paid lunch participation has fallen by 15%, as students opt out of 
healthy school meals, too often in favor of less nutritious alternatives. 

SNA is encouraged to see participation in the free meal category climb with schools' access to the 
Community Eligibility Provision (CEPj, which allows all students to eat for free without an application. In 
the 96 schools in my district participating in CEP, daily lunch participation is up 8%, and no one has to 
worry about embarrassing a student without lunch money. 

However, schools outside of high poverty areas do not qualify for CEP. These schools struggle the most 
with decreasing participation, which reduces revenue when costs are rising, 

USDA estimated that this year, schools must absorb $1.2 billion in added costs as a result of the new 
rules. Even in my district, where CEP has increased daily revenue, I am continuing to experience a 
decline in my program's reserves for critical expenses like equipment replacements, marketing and 
nutrition education initiatives and emergency expenditures. 

School meal programs operate on extremely tight budgets. We must cover labor and benefits, supplies, 
equipment, indirect costs and other expenses, leaving about $1.25 to spend on the food for each lunch 
tray. This year, each half pint of milk costs my program a nickel more than last year. That one nickel adds 
over $700,000 in additional costs to my program. 

Meanwhile, a half cup of fresh fruit on average costs me 38 cents. Higher costs on a tight budget have 
forced our program to cut back on the variety of fresh fruits and vegetables we serve. This year, I 
reluctantly added juice back to my high school lunch menus as a cost saving measure. I haven't served 
juice at lunch in 15 years, in an effort to serve more fiber-rich whole fruits. 

School meal programs can only cut so much. Without some relief, increased costs will impact more than 
the quality of meal programs - they will impact school district budgets as a whole. 

School Nutrition Association has been working to support members in addressing all these challenges 
and connect them with solutions for their programs and students. We are partnering with other 
stakeholders, like Share Our Strength, on initiatives to support school meal programs, hosting best 
practices webinars and education sessions and working with USDA on its Team Up for School Nutrition 
Success Initiative, including a peer-to-peer mentoring program. We will continue these efforts to 
provide resources and share success stories. 
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We appreciate the Committee's recognition of the importance of maintaining strong school nutrition 
programs and your consideration of the school cafeteria perspective. SNA's 55,000 members will 
continue to be a resource in on-going discussions. We encourage all Members of Congress to visit a 
school cafeteria to see firsthand how school meals are prepared and talk with local school nutrition 
personnel about their unique successes and challenges. 

Thank you again for inviting me here today and Tm happy to answer any questions the Committee has. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Ms. Bauscher. 

Mrs. McAuliffe, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. DOROTHY S. MCAULIFFE, FIRST LADY 

OF VIRGINIA, OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, COMMONWEALTH 

OF VIRGINIA, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, DEMOCRATIC WITNESS 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Rank- 
ing Member Scott and members of the committee for having me 
here today. 

I am so grateful for the opportunity to be here this morning as 
you consider the reauthorization of our federal childhood nutrition 
programs. We all agree that nothing is more important to our fu- 
ture as a nation than the health, education and well-being of our 
next generation. 

I know that much of your deliberations around this reauthoriza- 
tion will focus on what and how we serve our students and families 
through our nutrition programs. But my hope for my own testi- 
mony today is to make sure we remember why these programs are 
so important. 

I come to this, first and foremost, not as a nutritional or edu- 
cational expert, but simply as a mom. Programs like CEP, school 
breakfast, and summer food service are the best way we can help 
ensure our children in need take full advantage of the educational 
opportunities our schools provide and our taxpayers invest in. 

In Virginia alone, we invest $5.5 billion in education. If we want 
to capture our return on that investment, we have to make sure 
our students are ready and able to learn when they are in our 
classrooms. It is both staggering and tragic to learn that, for the 
first time in at least 50 years, a majority, 51 percent, of public 
school children in the United States qualified for free and reduced 
lunches. 

In Virginia, over 300,000 of our children are food insecure. That’s 
one in six of our children. The impact of hunger and malnutrition 
on children is devastating, well documented, and obvious to anyone 
who is a parent or works with children. 

For many children across the country and across Virginia, the 
meals they receive at school are the most consistent and best meal 
of the day. How do we prepare the next generation for the jobs of 
the 21st century if kids aren’t strong, healthy and well educated? 
How can we expect our children to be hungry for knowledge if they 
are just plain hungry? 

I have heard from administrators and teachers all across our 
state who agree that a hungry child cannot learn. One was Susan 
Mele, the principal at Stewartsville Elementary School in the rural 
community of Bedford County. Behavioral problems, tardiness and 
absenteeism are just a few of the effects of hunger Susan has wit- 
nessed in her school. 

To respond to these challenges, Susan has combined universal 
school breakfast with responsive classroom, an approach to teach- 
ing that incorporates social-emotional learning as part of the aca- 
demic day. Susan has seen an increase of 2 percentage points in 
overall student attendance, plus a significant decrease in trips to 
the office and tardy arrivals. And the result, Susan has seen a sig- 
nificant increase in academic performance. 
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Pamela Smith is a principal at Highland View Elementary 
School in Bristol in Southwest Virginia. Unfortunately, in a school 
like Highland View where issues of neglect, trauma and mental 
health are far too prevalent, Pamela has to meet the most basic 
needs of her students before she and her staff can even begin to 
teach. 

Not only does Pamela make sure that her students start the day 
with a healthy meal, which she does with great success, but in 
many cases, the students need to be checked for bruises, be given 
clean clothes for the day, have their teeth and hair brushed, and 
just be loved and listened to. 

What Pamela and her teachers and staff are doing for these chil- 
dren is, frankly, above and beyond what any school should be 
tasked with managing. But it is the reality in which far too many 
must operate. Pamela has done a tremendous job of reaching the 
needs of her students during the school year, but an area of con- 
stant concern is the summer slide. After 9 months of working to 
bring students up to grade level, 3 months of hunger and unmet 
basic needs can set students back so far that it leaves Pamela feel- 
ing like her kids are trapped in a consistent cycle of one step for- 
ward and two steps back. 

Working within the current restrictions of the Summer Food 
Service Program, the challenge of reaching kids in a predominantly 
rural community has made it tough to put the brakes on the sum- 
mer slide. As parents, we strive to be supportive of our children’s 
intellectual growth by encouraging them to find their passions and 
pursue their dreams. It is a tragedy that not all children in Vir- 
ginia and the United States look out on the world and see the end- 
less possibilities that we know should be there for them. But that 
is exactly why we are here. 

It is our responsibility as public servants to be advocates for the 
children of this great nation. When three out of four public school 
teachers say that they have students who consistently come to 
school hungry, we have to ask ourselves how can we better serve 
the children who need us most. 

When students eat school breakfast, teachers report profound re- 
sults. Seventy-three percent see kids paying better attention in 
class, 53 percent see improved attendance, and 48 percent see 
fewer disciplinary problems. 

But with results like these, why are only half of the students 
who are eligible for free or reduced-price breakfast getting one? 
And why are only one in seven participating in the summer meals 
program? 

I am confident that your deliberations will uncover better ways 
to serve children and families through our federal nutrition pro- 
grams. In Virginia, we look forward to partnering with you to find 
and implement those solutions. Working together, I know we can 
guarantee that all of our children are fed and fed well. 

Thank you very much. I look forward to the questions. 

[The statement of Mrs. McAuliffe follows:] 
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Thank you, Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the committee for having me here 
today. 

I am so grateful for the opportunity to be here this morning as you consider the Reauthorization of our 
federal Childhood Nutrition programs, and to be able to serve the Commonwealth of Virginia in my role as 
First Lady. 

I know we all agree that nothing is more important to our future as a nation than the health, education and 
well-being of our next generation. 

And I know that much of your deliberations around this rcauthorization will focus on what and how we 
serve our students and families through Child Nutrition Programs, but my hope for my own testimony today 
is to make sure we remember why it’s so important. 

I come to this first and foremost, not as a nutritional or educational expert, but simply as a mom. 

The Governor and 1 have made it our mission to take every step we can towards eliminating child hunger in 
Virginia. 

Over the past year, we have joined with our legislative leaders in a bi-partisan effort to support school 
breakfast participation, pushed to enroll schools in the Community Eligibility Provision, worked to expand 
summer meal access at schools and libraries across the Commonwealth, and the USDA recently announced 
that Virginia will manage an $8.8 Million Demonstration Project Grant to End Child Hunger in the 
Commonwealth, which will fund an innovative plan wc have developed to use schools as food distribution 
centers in some of our neediest neighborhoods. 

While I’m incredibly proud of the way our Commonwealth has come together to tackle this issue and work 
together towards this goal, ensuring our students arc well fed and ready to learn must be a continued 
partnership between our states and Congress, our schools, community leaders and families. 

Programs like CEP, School Breakfast and the Summer Food Service are the best way we can help ensure 
our children in need take full advantage of the educational opportunities our schools provide and our 
taxpayers invest in. 

In Virginia alone - we invest over $ 5.5 Billion each year in Education. 

If we want to capture our return on that investment, we have to make sure our students are ready and able to 
learn when they are in our classrooms. 

(804) 663-7490 
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It is both staggering and tragic to iearn that for the firettime in at least 50 years a majority - 51% - of public 
school children in the United States qualify for free and reduced lunches.' 

With supportive families and a strong educational system tehind them, we know that our students have the 
power and the potential to break the cycle of poverty. 

Unfortunately, hunger remains a painful reality in far too mmy homes in our great nation. In 2013, more 
than 1 7 million households were food-insecure, meaning they were unable to attain or provide adequate 
food for their families during the year." 

Nearly half of those households include children. 

In Virginia, over three hundred thousand of our children are food insecure'". That is one in six of our kids. 

The impact of hunger and malnutrition on children is devastating, well-documented, and obvious to anyone 
who is a parent or works with children. 

Far too many students start the week hungry from the weekend. For many children across the country, and 
across Virginia, the meals they receive at school are the most consistent and best meal of the day. 

How do we prepare the next generation for the jobs of the 21st century? How can we expect our children to 
be hungry for knowledge, if they are just plain hungry? 

Our military leaders, business leaders, community leaders and health care professionals all agree that our 
future depends on our kids being strong, healthy and well-educated if they are going to be able to lead us 
into an era of national security and global economic competitiveness. 

That is why they have ail joined this conversation. 

Our faith-based communities, neighborhood pantries and food bank system in Virginia are incredible 
re.sources, and do an amazing job. 

But they will tell you, the demand keeps growing and it’s harder and harder to keep up with the need. It is 
not a sustainable model, nor is it the best model, for feeding our population in Virginia or nationwide. 

School is where most children spend most hours of most days. For many it is the safest place in their 
community. It’s the place their parents mist and know - it’s a place where kids' dreams are fostered. It 
makes sense that school and summer school Is the best place to reach our neediest kids. 

In my travels and conversations across Virginia, time and again I have met school leaders and teachers who 
understand that their ability to succeed as educators doesn’t start with a lesson plan; it starts with a meal and 
students who are emotionally available to learn. 

A few months ago, my husband and I invited Susan Mele, the principal at Stewardsville Elementary School 
in the rural community of Bedford County, to meet with us in Richmond. 

Susan shared her experience that when students are hungry, it’s just too big an obstacle for teachers to 
overcome to try to teach. Behavioral problems, tardiness, and absenteeism are just a few of the effects of 
hunger Susan witnessed in her school. 
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So, Susan has implemented an innovative school breakfast program with a Responsive Classroom program, 
which is an approach to teaching that incorporates social emotional learning as part of the academic day. 

Since implementing this approach, Susan has seen an increase of two percentage points in overall student 
attendance, plus a significant decrease in tardy arrivals to school and office referrals for behavioral issues. 

She also reports an improved learning environment because students are no longer hungry and instead are 
ready and eager to learn. Her teachers also use mealtimes to talk about nutrition and manners, and build 
important connections between teachers and students, and students and their classmates. 

The result; Susan has seen a significant increase in academic performance. 

Rather than viewing behavioral issues, social skill development and hunger as separate issues in her school 
- Susan’s approach has been to provide her students the opportunity to develop social skills while sharing a 
meal together. 

Pamela Smith is a principal at Highland View Elementary School in Bristol in far Southwest Virginia. 

Pamela came to Richmond to highlight that, in a school like hers where issues of neglect, trauma, and 
mental health are far too prevalent, before she and her staff can even begin to teach they have to meet the 
basic needs of these children. 

Not only does Pamela make sure her students start the day with a healthy meal - which she does with great 
success- but in many cases, the students she helps need to be checked for bruises, be given clean clothes for 
the day, brush their teeth and hair, or just be loved and listened to.' 

The things Pamela, and her teachers and staff, are doing for these children and families are frankly above 
and beyond what any school should be tasked with managing, but It is the reality in which far too many 
must operate. 

Pamela has done a tremendous job of reaching the needs of her students during the school year, but an area 
of constant concern for her is the “summer slide.” 

After nine months of working to bring students up to grade level, three months of hunger and unmet basic 
needs can set students back so far that it leaves Pamela feeling like her kids are trapped in a cycle of one 
step forward, two steps back. 

Pamela and other local leaders have been working to find solutions, but - working within the current 
parameters of the Summer Food Service Program- the challenge of kids getting to sites in a predominantly 
rural community has made it tough to put the brakes on the .summer slide. 

The Governor and I have five children who range from a son in middle school to a daughter who recently 
graduated from college. 

As their parents, we strive to be supportive of our children’s intellectual growth by encouraging them to find 
their passion and pursue their dreams. 

It's a tragedy that not all children in Virginia or the United States look out on the world and see the endless 
possibilities that we know should be there for them. 
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But that’s exactly why we are here. 

It’s our responsibility as public servants to be advocates for the children of this great nation. 

When 3 out of 4 public school teachers say that students regularly come to school hungry - it’s time to get 
serious about addressing this need.^’’ 

The good news is that we already know how to gel there. 

When students eat school breakfast, teachers report profound results. 

73% see kids paying better attention in class, 53% see improved attendance, and 48% see fewer disciplinary 
problems. 

But, with results like these, we have to ask ourselves why only half of the students in our schools who are 
entitled to a free or reduced breakfast are getting them - or why only one in seven low-income children who 
ale a school lunch during the regular 20 12-20 13 school year participated in the Summer Nutrition Program? 

I’m confident that your deliberations will uncover new ways to serve children and families through the 
federal nutrition programs. In Virginia, we look forward to partnering with you to find and implement these 
innovations. 

Working together, I know we can guarantee that all of our children are fed, and fed well. 

Thank you! 


’ Research Bulteiin: A New Majority Low Income Students Now a Majority In the Nation’s Public School.s, Southern Education 
Foundation, .lanuary, 2015 http://w\vw,.southerncducation.oig/()ur-Su-aici’ios-Rose3rch-and-Puhlicalions*'New-iVlaioritv-Diverse- 
Maj ority -Repoi'l-Sei'ieS’'A-Ntfv\-Mniai'ilv-20 1 5-L'pdaie-l.ow -l n c ( <mc- Suidenis-Now 

” Household Food Security in the United States in 2013. USDA, hupr/.’www.crs.usda.ttov/topics/'lbod-nutriuon-a.ssi.stance/rood- 
se L'Ui'itv-in-thc-u.s/kcv-suitisi i cs-}irap hi cs,a .sn\ 

'"Map the Meal Gap, Feeding America, htir>:.'Vw\\w.lccdini>amcrica.oie''lnii>ecr-in-amcrica/our-i~c.search/map-thc - mcai-gan/ 

''' "Bedford Principal Cuts Disciplinary Referrals 75% in '1‘hrcc Years - Susan Mele says Responsive Classroom Works” 

lm p: /Avww.vvdbi7.co r iv'iK'vy.s.' ic<cul d)cdl'ord-pi in ci mil-ci.U’^-Jisciplin arv-tcrcral s-7.S-iii-(hi L-c-v c;ii s ' 24227 4 1 K 

Principal urges Virginia leaders to repeal A-F scale for public .schools- Smith shares school’s story in new role as liaison to Sen. 
Carrico '[ ii itu-i[inl-iir‘2>->-viririniu-k-ii<l<-is-ti--i vp<- al-a-l-s>.;d(--tbr/itrticjy-...i'acydt.‘l(>-rax4.i-l lel- 

2015 Hunger in our Schools Report, Share Our Strength, huneeriiK>ur.sch(K>i.s.oi-a/im»'NKII-Huiu*crinOurSchooislU-pori- 
2 0 1 5. pdf 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Krey, you are recognized. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KATHY KREY, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

AND ASSISTANT RESEARCH PROFESSOR, TEXAS HUNGER 

INITIATIVE, BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, WACO, TEXAS 

Ms. Krey. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott and members of the 
committee, I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
today to discuss the importance of child nutrition programs for stu- 
dents and families. 

My name is Kathy Krey and I am the director of research at the 
Texas Hunger Initiative at Baylor University. THI developed strat- 
egies to end hunger through research, education and community 
development. We convene federal, state and local government with 
non-profits, faith-based groups and business leaders to increase 
food security. 

Child nutrition programs are an important resource for lessening 
the effects of food insecurity. These programs are instrumental in 
ensuring that students from low income families, especially, have 
access to healthy meals throughout the year. 

In Texas, it is estimated that 27 percent of children live in food 
insecure households, which is higher than the national average, 
meaning, they have difficulty meeting basic food needs at least 
some time during the year. THI and its partners across our state 
have fostered public-private partnerships to maximize the reach 
and efficiency of child nutrition programs. 

Public challenges like food insecurity pertain to more than one 
jurisdiction by nature. Therefore, they require a response that ex- 
ceeds the capabilities and resources of any one department or orga- 
nization. And collaboration provides a way to stretch resources to 
accomplish more with less. 

The administration and coordination of child nutrition programs 
present unique opportunities for public-private partnerships to take 
shape. Through actors such as the Texas Department of Agri- 
culture, schools, non-profits, congregations and foundations, com- 
munity-based resources like funding, volunteers and space are 
pooled and maximized. 

The need for meals is especially high during summer months for 
Texas children when school is not in session. The summer meals 
program is one way to ensure that children receive health meals. 
Schools, non-profits and local municipality service sponsors and 
have meal sites within their regions. 

In Texas, about 300,000 kids a day participate in the summer 
meals program, and regular access to healthy meals in the summer 
is important, not just for students’ health, but for students’ aca- 
demic well-being. We know that inadequate nutrition can intensify 
summer learning loss, especially for low income students who can 
lose up to twice the ground of other students during summer 
months. 

Additionally, after-school snacks and meals can help relieve fi- 
nancial burdens for working parents and provide support for 
schools and non-profits that run afterschool enrichment programs 
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so they can provide healthy meals. In Texas, in 2014, we served an 
average of 51,000 meals a day in afterschool programs. 

In addition, school meal programs like school breakfasts are im- 
portant to a successful school day, especially for low income chil- 
dren who might not have access to breakfast at home. In Texas, 
more than 1.7 million students start their day with school break- 
fast, including 1.5 million low income students. Eating breakfast is 
associated with positive student outcomes, including improved at- 
tention and memory, and decreased disciplinary action. 

School meals offer all students better opportunities to succeed in 
school, especially children at risk of missing meals at home. 

Following are examples of public-private partnerships in Texas 
that supplement and maximize federal funding and state adminis- 
tration of child nutrition programs. In the Rio Grande Valley, 
Catholic Charities utilizes the Summer Food Service Program to 
sponsor over 75 summer meal sites. And they collaborate with 
churches and non-profits in their area to support these sites, in- 
cluding a local non-profit that provides activities for kids and class- 
es for adults in the summer, and a national non-profit that provide 
books and educational programming at summer meal sites. 

These churches and non-profits coordinate their efforts by shar- 
ing volunteers, serving meals and providing activities. In East 
Texas, THI partners with the local community food coalition and 
local farmers to redistribute excess food from a local farmer’s mar- 
ket to summer meal sites. The program includes educating families 
on healthy eating habits and cooking lessons. These partnerships 
link families with existing services in the community to improve 
quality of life. 

Child nutrition programs are necessary to curb the effects of food 
insecurity. Public-private partnerships bridge local, state and fed- 
eral resources to maximize the efficiency and reach of these pro- 
grams so that children can stay fueled for learning all year round. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak. 

[The statement of Dr. Krey follows:] 
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Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the committee, I thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the importance of child nutrition programs 
for students and families. My name is Kathy Krey. I am the Director of Research at the Texas 
Hunger Initiative at Baylor University where 1 oversee a diverse portfolio of research and 
evaluation projects on food security topics, including evaluation of child nutrition programs in 
Texas. The Texas Hunger Initiative (THI) is a collaborative, capacity-building project focused on 
ensuring that every Texan has access to three nutritious meals a day, seven days a week. THI 
develops and implements strategies to end hunger through research, policy, education, 
community organizing and community development. Headquartered at Baylor University with 
12 regional offices across the state, THI convenes federal, state and local government 
stakeholders with nonprofits, faith communities and business leaders to create an efficient 
system of accountability that increases food security in Texas. 

Child nutrition programs are an important resource for lessening the effects of food 
insecurity in the United States. These programs include the Summer Food Service Program 
(SFSP) and the at-risk afterschool meals component of the Child and Adult Care Food Program 
(CACFP) which provide meals and snacks to low-income children. These programs also include 
school meals offered to all children but that are particularly important for students that qualify 
for free and reduced-price meals based on their household income (children who live in families 
at or below 1 85 percent of the federal poverty line). These child nutrition programs are 
instrumental in ensuring that students whose families that are economically poor have access to 
healthy meals throughout the year. In order to estimate need, researchers utilize free and 
reduced- price meal (FRP) eligibility data, which serves as a rough proxy for the number of 
children living in poverty because census poverty data isn’t broken down by school/school 
district level. Fifty-one percent of U.S. public school children (Southern Education Foundation, 
2015) and 61 percent ofTexas public school children qualify for FRP meals (TDA, 2013-2014 
NSLP Breakfast & Lunch. Data). This is measure is important because poverty is a strong 
predictor of how well children do in school, both academically and behaviorally. 

To understand the larger picture, 19.5 percent of American households with children 
were “food insecure at least some time during the year” meaning they “had difficulty providing 
enough food for all their members due to a lack of resources,” and in 9,9 percent of households 
with children, one or more children were food- insecure) (Coleman-Jensen, Gregory, & Singh, 
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2014). In Texas, it is estimated that 27 percent of children live in households experiencing food 
insecurity, which is higher than the national average (21%) (Feeding America, 2014). THI and 
its partners across the state have fostered innovative public-private partnerships to maximize the 
reach and efficiency of child nutrition programs so that more children and families who need the 
programs have access to them. 

Public-Private Partnerships 

Because public challenges, such as food insecurity, are multijurisdictional in nature, 

“they require a response that exceeds the capabilities and resources of any one department, 
organization, or jurisdiction, and collaboration, including multijurisdictional partnerships, 
provides a way to stretch resources, and accomplish more with less” (O’Leary & Gerard, 2013, 
p. 57). Benefits of public-private partnerships include “cost savings [and] enhanced quantity and 
quality of services” in addition to benefits for the local community such as “addressing 
community needs, enhancing trust between participating entities, and increasing citizen support” 
(Hilvert & Swindell, 2013, p. 251). 

The administration and coordination of child nutrition programs present unique 
opportunities for public-private partnerships to take shape. Through actors such as the Texas 
Department of Agriculture, schools, nonprofits, congregations, and foundations, community- 
based resources are pooled and maximized. By stretching these resources, including funding, 
volunteers, space, food, and educational activities, local communities are able to accomplish 
more through collaboration. Most importantly, public-private partnerships decrease access 
barriers, encourage family and community involvement, and build the networked capacity of 
local communities to address the issue of food insecurity so that low-incomc children have 
access to meals year round. 

Summer and Afterschool Meals 

The need for meals is e.specially high during the summer months for Texas children, 
when school is not in session. The Summer Food Service Program (SFSP), administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s Department of Food and Nutrition Service (USDA- 
FNS), is one way to ensure that children receive healthy meals during the summer. The National 
School Lunch Program Seamless Summer Option (SSO) was created as an alternative to SFSP 
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for schools that already participate in school meal programs and wish to continue meal service 
into the summer. Schools, nonprofit organizations, and local municipalities serve as summer 
meal sponsors and have meal sites within their region. Summer meals programs also often 
provide education and/or recreational activities in addition to serving meals. 

In Texas, about 300,000 kids a day participate in the summer meals program (TDA, 2014 
Summer Meals Data). Regular access to healthy meals in the summer months is important, not 
just for health but for students’ academic well-being. We know that health issues and inadequate 
nutrition can intensify the learning loss that occurs over the summer. Students who are not 
engaged in learning during the summer tend to fall behind academically, especially in areas such 
as math and reading (Smink, 2011). This particularly affects low-income students “who lose up 
to twice the ground of other students” in reading and language during the summer months (Kerry 
& Davies, 1998, p. 1 19). There is still unmet need in Texas. We know that lack of awareness 
and transportation challenges, for example, discourage some low-income children from 
participating in the program. Fortunately, work is being done at the state and local level to 
address some of these barriers and ensure that the children who need the program have access to 
it. 

Additionally, children can be served meals through the At-Risk Afterschool Meal 
Program, which is part of the USDA’s Child and Adult Care F'ood Program (CACFP). This 
program reimburses certain afterschool providers for snacks or meals served to participating 
children. The snacks and meals are served after the regular school day ends. The afterschool 
meals program helps to relieve the financial burden of working parents and “provides financial 
support for schools and community centers that run afterschool programs, so they can provide 
healthy meals and additional programming” (CPPP, 2015, p, 18). An average of 51,000 meals 
per day were served in Texas through afterschool programs in 2014 (Afterschool Alliance, 

2014). 

Our in-house, on-going evaluation of the summer meals and afterschool meals programs 
assesses the operations of the programs and factors that affect participation. The study utilizes 
existing publicly available data, surveys of sponsor staff, and focus groups with parents and 
children. Food quality, transportation, and stigma are often cited as barriers to participation in 
summer meals programs, and rural areas of Texas tend to be most underserved. However, even 
given these barriers, there has been a steady increase in the number of summer meals sponsors 
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and meal sites in Texas over the last Five years which will help the program reach more low- 
income students and reach previously underserved areas, while also building on the capacity of 
organizations. 

THI and two of its national partners developed and administered a survey to summer 
meals sponsors to better understand their perspectives on how a summer meals program operates 
locally Overall, Texas sponsors reported being satisfied with the summer meals program 
experience. However, sponsors cited transporting kids as a major obstacle. Sponsors conducted a 
wide number of outreach efforts, most often sending infonnation home through schools and 
providing information at program sites. Most Texas sponsors operate five or fewer sites and have 
kept their number of sites consistent over the past year. Nonprofit sponsors are more likely than 
schools to report an interest in growing their programs, increasing their meal sites, and offering 
more meals. The partnership of community-based organizations is essential because they have 
established trust, networks, and resources. Barriers to participation are being addressed in Texas 
through innovative programming and strategic outreach. 

School Breakfast 

In addition to summer and after school meals, school meals programs, like school 
breakfast, are an important component to a successful school day, especially for low-income 
children who might not have access to breakfast at home due to things like: two working parents 
with limited time, the early start to the school day, and limited food resources at home. In Texas, 
more than 1.8 million students start their day with school breakfast, including 1.5 million low- 
income students (TDA, 2013-2014 NSLP Lunch & Breakfast Data), 

The research is clear: eating breakfast is associated with positive student outcomes, 
including improved attention and memory and decreased disciplinary action (Ingwersen et al,, 
2007; Mahoney et al., 2005; Wesnes et al., 2003, Murphy et al., 1998, Terry & Kerry, 2000), 
School meals offer all students better opportunities to succeed in school, especially children at 
risk of missing meals at home. 

Public-Private Partnership Case Examples 

We have seen improvement in programming for summer meals, afterschool meals, and 
school breakfast because of the partnerships among schools, nonprofits, foundations that 
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supplement and maximize federal funding and state administration of the programs. The 
following are case examples of public-private partnerships for child nutrition program efficiency 
in Texas. 

Mobile Summer Meals Bus and Afterschool Meals Program: Waco, TX 

In Waco, Texas, the Texas Hunger Initiative collaborated with the City of Waco and 
Greater Harvest Assembly Church of God in Christ to increase access to summer and afterschool 
meals in the local area, utilizing SFSP and CACFP. The three groups received a grant from the 
National League of Cities to provide funding for the programs. Waco Independent School 
District and CitySquare, a privately funded nonprofit, served as the sponsors for each program. 
This public-private partnership also pioneered a mobile summer meals program, The “Meals on 
the Bus” program, in collaboration with Waco ISD, added 10 new summer meals sites in the 
Waco area. CitySquare sponsored 12 additional summer meals sites last summer, and 17 sites 
now serve afterschool meals, and all of these in previously underserved areas. This collaboration 
eliminated transportation barriers for both the summer meals and afterschool meals program. 

Community-Based, Extra-Curricular Summer Meals Program: Rio Grande Valley, Texas 

In South Texas, the Rio Grande Valley, Catholic Charities sponsors 75 summer meals 
sites and teams up with other local nonprofit organizations, including ARISE. Catholic Charities 
utilizes federal funding from SFSP and collaborate with churches and nonprofits to recruit and 
support summer meals sites. The first year, they had several churches utilizing the summer meals 
program for their week-long Vacation Bible Schools. The next year, Catholic Charities asked 
several of these churches to consider extending their week-long service. That summer, 1 0 
churches served meals at least one month and some even served the entire summer. In addition to 
providing summer meals, ARISE provides classes for adults during the summer, and FirstBook, 
a national nonprofit, provides books for educational programming at the summer meals site. The 
churches and nonprofits coordinate their efforts by sharing volunteers, serving meals, and 
providing activities with the children and their families. 
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A Farmers’ Market and Summer Meals Program Collaboration; Tyler, Texas 

In Tyler, Texas, the East Texas Community Food Coalition and THI partnered to 
redistribute excess food from the market to summer meals sites. The farmers donated the extra 
produce that was not sold at the market to families who could use it via parents whose children 
attended the summer meals sites. The program provided an avenue for children to try new foods 
and education on healthy eating habits. Several summer meals sites now incorporate cooking 
les.sons for the activity portion of the program and bring in nutritionists to educate children and 
families about healthy eating. The group has also incorporated other programming for families 
such as job training and ideas on how to eat healthy with a limited budget. Partnerships are 
linking families with existing services in the community to improve quality of life beyond 
meeting the need for meals. The East Texas Community Food Coalition, THI and the farmers 
around Tyler, Texas, are excited to maximize the impact of the program next summer. Their goal 
is to collect all of the leftover produce and distribute it at sites in each of the eight food deserts in 
Tyler. 

A Congregation-led Summer Meals Program: Lockhart, Texas 

In Lockhart, Texas, a pastor stumbled into the summer meals program. After learning 
more about THI and how his church could get involved, the pastor organized a meeting in his 
small, community. After administering a community assessment, revealing the high needs of the 
community, the faith-based community stepped up to form a THI-supported anti-hunger 
coalition. The coalition is run by Caldwell County Christian ministries which secure volunteers 
to run every summer meals site. Representatives from multiple congregations, such as First 
Baptist Lockhart Church and the Church of Christ, sit together on the coalition and plan for 
summer meals every year by utilizing SFSP. Lockhart ISD serves as the sponsor to provide all 
the meals. In 2012, Lockhart opened two sites. In 2013, they reached other underserved areas 
through three additional sites and in 2014 it had five different sites, a slow and steady 
improvement in a small community. 

Conclusion 

Child nutrition programs are necessary to curb the effects of food insecurity. Public- 
private partnerships bridge local, state, and federal resources to maximize the efficiency and 
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reach of these programs. Innovative collaborations increase the capacity of communities to take 

ownership of their needs so that children can stay fueled for learning all day, all year round. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Dr. Krey. 

Thank you to all the witnesses for your testimony. 

We will move now into a discussion, into questions. I will start, 
and I will be put on the clock. 

[Laughter.] 

In my ever futile efforts to get my colleagues to contain them- 
selves. 

Ms. Bauscher, this is kind of a strange question with what I 
think is an obvious answer, but with all the rhetoric that is out 
there, we ought to get this straight. 

You represent an awful lot of professionals. Are there any school 
food directors actually looking to serve unhealthy meals? 

Ms. Bauscher. Absolutely not. 

Chairman Kline. Exactly. And, yet, we do have a lot of discus- 
sion and we are trying to figure out what federal policy we need 
in place that allows these directors to serve healthy meals. I men- 
tioned earlier, Mrs. McAuliffe and I had a brief discussion before 
we started the hearing. 

I visited a school in my district, you have suggested that all of 
my colleagues do that, and I would concur. And I went to their caf- 
eteria and I was there at lunchtime and I watched how it worked. 
It was a very well-organized program. But this school is actually 
contemplating dropping out of the federal program and just oper- 
ating it on their own. This idea came from kids, and so I sat down 
with four students, exceptionally bright kids, they are all kids to 
me, young men and women in the high school and they spoke high- 
ly of healthy meals. They even talked about how they liked the 
fruits and vegetables. There was some discussion about broccoli 
but, in general, they really liked that. They just want the meals to 
be bigger and better. And they really did a lot of research, these 
four kids, and they pointed out some, what I think are just crazy 
examples. 

There was one young man sitting there, a senior, getting ready 
to go off next year on a football scholarship and play football. And 
his portion was exactly the same size as the kid who weighed prob- 
ably 100 pounds less and was not going off to play football. So they 
had some consternation there and the kids thought, this is a fairly 
well-to-do school, the kids have money, and so what they are doing 
is just buying other food. 

So they are getting the healthy meal but then they are going and 
buying more food because they are not getting enough to eat before 
they go off to football practice or to gym practice or something like 
that. 

So the school is actually considering dropping out of the program. 
Have you heard of other schools who have either left the program 
or are considering leaving the program because of the constraints? 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes, sir. I recently, this past weekend, attended 
the school nutrition association of New Hampshire’s conference, 
and I have actually talked to two managers in a district that re- 
cently went to a contract management company, or off of the school 
lunch program, because they could not meet the current require- 
ments and satisfy students’ needs. 

Across the country, there have been a number of districts or 
schools that have come off of the program, primarily in areas where 
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there is a low number of at-risk students. They have got the money 
to buy other things, and, under the current guidelines, it is difficult 
with the reimbursement that we receive to meet the students’ 
needs given the requirements, for example, that we make them 
take a fruit or vegetable. If that goes in the trash, then we are 
throwing resources away that could be used to improve the pro- 
gram in other areas, potentially meet some their needs, or to pro- 
vide nutrition education which teaches them the importance of eat- 
ing healthier choices. 

Chairman Kline. I have used the word and hear the word used 
many times, flexibility, that you and your professionals need more 
flexibility. What does that mean to you? 

Ms. Bauscher. Well, for example, again, a requirement the stu- 
dents must take a half cup of a fruit or vegetables, we are asking 
for flexibility to allow the school food authority to determine wheth- 
er or not students have to take that component. 

The good news is, students across the country are becoming more 
accepting and comfortable with a wide variety of fruits and vegeta- 
bles and SNA supports the larger serving sizes and the wider vari- 
ety that we offer. But, again, if that fruit or vegetable goes in the 
trash, we are throwing valuable resources away that could be used 
to improve the program in other areas. 

Regarding the whole grain requirement, beginning July 1 of this 
year, 100 percent of the breads and grains that we serve have to 
be whole-grain rich. Most districts are exceeding or were exceeding 
the requirement that at least 50 percent of the whole grains be 
whole-grain rich. 

But across the country in regions there are particular items; 
where I live in the south, its biscuits. In the deeper south it is bis- 
cuits and grits. In the northeast, it is that New York-style bagel 
and in the southwest it is tortillas; where many school food au- 
thorities struggle to find a product available in their area that is 
acceptable to their students. 

That is the flexibility that we need in order to plan and serve 
meals that are appealing to our students, keep them in the cafe- 
teria. We, of course, realize how important it is for them to con- 
sume our food and be ready for the teachers to teach them. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

My time has expired. I failed in my first test here. 

Mr. Scott, you are recognized. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. McAuliffe, thank you for being with us today. Can you say 
a word about the need for a federal role in child nutrition? 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Well, I think it is clear. Congressman Scott, 
you have been a witness to this for so many years, the importance 
of it. Our military leaders, our generals and admirals are a part 
of this conversation. They are a part of ensuring that the nutri- 
tional standards stay in place, that we work towards this goal of 
making sure that the food access is there but also the food quality 
because we know that, yes, over decades, we have relied and be- 
come a culture of convenience. 

And so we are up against decades of maybe not going in the right 
direction where we should in terms of nutritional standards. But 
it will take time and it will take consistent effort to ensure that 
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our children are building lifelong habits around choosing and hav- 
ing access to healthy food. 

I think that any parent would recognize the story about, you 
know, trying to introduce vegetables to your young toddlers and 
that it takes more than one time, 2, 3, 4 years of continual intro- 
duction of the right, proper and different foods. We have a middle 
school son so I can speak to that. It still goes on, he is 12 years 
old, but we still have these conversations at dinner every night. 

I would just want to say that those school nutrition directors that 
we know, that we have met in Virginia, we are seeing 94 percent 
of our schools that are saying that they are meeting the guidelines, 
they have thought about implementation over time, not all at once. 

It is gradual, that is the way we know we introduce the right 
habits and tastes and all of those kinds of things, and we feel like, 
with the proper technical assistance, training and guidance, that, 
with support and perhaps more resources, I would argue, because 
we do understand. School nutrition directors are operating on pen- 
nies a day to feed our children. And that is tough and we know 
that. 

So I would just say there is a long commitment in this country, 
in this committee to making sure that our next generation is strong 
and healthy. We know. It is what our grandparents and our par- 
ents always told us, food is the best medicine. So I would say that 
I appreciate the opportunity to be here and to just ask that we seri- 
ously not think about turning back but continuing to push forward. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Now, Dr. Krey, you have research on the effect of good nutrition 
on academic success? 

Ms. Krey. Yes. There is a body of literature that shows the con- 
nection — 

Mr. Scott. And also behavior? 

Ms. Krey. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. And long-term health? 

Ms. Krey. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Could we get the benefit of that, could you provide 
us with that research that you have? 

Ms. Krey. Yes, I can follow up with you and — 

Mr. Scott. Good. 

Ms. Krey. — provide you those specific studies. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

And, Mr. Storen, does your organization have research on good 
nutrition effects on academic performance, behavior and long-term 
health? 

Mr. Storen. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Scott. Okay, and if you could provide that, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Storen. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. 

Ms. Bauscher, does good nutritional food cost more? 

Ms. Bauscher. It can cost more, especially the costs around 
fruits and vegetables right now. Half cup serving of kiwi, which is 
one of my students’ favorite fruits, is currently 80 cents. Therefore, 
I have to limit how much I offer. I have instructed my managers 
to continue to purchase kiwi; kids love it, they will pick it up. But 
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only to include a slice of it in a fruit cup that contains other, less 
expensive fruit. 

Mr. Scott. Now, when we increased the nutritional standards, 
did the federal government reimbursement go up — 

Ms. Bauscher. We received an additional — 

Mr. Scott. — enough? 

Ms. Bauscher. — six cents for each lunch. 

Mr. Scott. Was that enough to pay for the additional nutritional 
value? 

Ms. Bauscher. That is not enough. 

Mr. Scott. How much more should it have it been? 

Ms. Bauscher. SNA is requesting 35 cents more for each lunch 
and for each breakfast. That will help school food authorities afford 
the foods that we must serve. But, unfortunately, that won’t make 
students consume it. And that is what we are also focused on is 
finding ways to ensure students will eat the healthy foods that we 
are making available to them and not throw it in the trash, which 
is throwing away very valuable resources. 

Mr. Scott. There are different studies on how much food has 
been thrown away. 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes, there are. There are — 

Mr. Scott. Some show that the food waste has not gone up with 
the additional — 

Ms. Bauscher. But there — 

Mr. Scott. — nutritional — 

Ms. Bauscher. There are also studies; Cornell University study 
that showed there was an additional $684 million, or $1.3 million 
a day, of fresh fruits and vegetables going in the trash. In our own 
member surveys, members have reported to us especially fruits and 
vegetables are the most often components that students are pitch- 
ing as they go through the serving line. And I think that we need 
to be concerned — 

Mr. Scott. But there are studies on both sides of that issue? 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes, there are. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. We both 
failed miserably, so, now I am cracking down on the rest of you. 

Mr. Thompson, you are recognized. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. Thanks for the precedent 
that you have given, and your leadership. Thank you for this hear- 
ing, actually. Incredibly important topic that we talk about fueling 
our next generation and all future generations. 

And thanks to all the panelists for being here for your testimony, 
your passion, your expertise on an important issue. 

Ms. Bauscher, you know, thank you to you and all those that you 
represent in your association. I spend a lot of time at schools, but 
I also spend times — the passion, the commitment of the profes- 
sionals who work in school nutrition, we meet in the community, 
they come to the office, not just in the school, and I appreciate their 
leadership and what they do in our schools. 

I believe as a result of the most recent federal school nutrition 
standards, we have seen a sharp decline in the participation of 
school meal programs. I mean, that is what I am seeing as I get 
around a lot of my congressional district, which is just about a 
quarter of the state of Pennsylvania, geographically. 
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Since fewer students are eating lunch in the cafeteria, they are 
more at risk of under-consuming the recommended amounts of 
fruits, vegetables, whole grains and milk. And, notably, 1.1 million 
fewer students drank milk with lunch during the 2014 school year 
than compared to 2012. 

I would like to reference a new report from the National Dairy 
Council that highlights the nutritional importance of milk and 
stresses concern for recent consumption declines. Report underlines 
that milk is the number one source of nine essential nutrients in 
young Americans’ diets and provides multiple health benefits, in- 
cluding better bone health, lower blood pressure, and reduced risk 
of cardiovascular disease and Type 2 Diabetes. If today’s school stu- 
dents are falling even further behind in milk consumption, it 
should be easy to agree that action is needed. 

You know, my question for you is, given your hands-on experi- 
ence and the hands-on experience of those that you represent 
today, and the extensive background with school nutrition, do you 
agree that this is a concern? And, additionally, what can be done 
on a federal level to help you increase the average daily participa- 
tion in the school milk programs? 

Ms. Bauscher. First of all, the new meal requirements do re- 
quire us to offer fat free, flavored and unflavored, milk and 1 per- 
cent unflavored milk. These milk varieties have been widely accept- 
ed by students in many, many programs. Many school food authori- 
ties transitioned to those varieties in anticipation of the new rules. 

To the question of increasing participation in the programs, 
again, I think that school food service directors and school man- 
agers who are the most passionate people I know in any profession, 
need a little bit of — we keep coming back to flexibility in terms of 
being able to prepare and serve menu items that appeal to stu- 
dents. That may mean the ability to serve a refined grain tortilla 
instead of a whole grain tortilla, or to offer grits at breakfast in the 
south. We believe that we can increase participation in the pro- 
gram that way. 

And, most importantly, we want this program to be acceptable 
and available to all students. I mentioned in my testimony that 
participation in the free category has increased and we are very 
grateful for that. 

Pay participation is down, however, and one of the unintended 
negative consequences of decreases in paid meal participation is 
that free students who live in food insecure environments and need 
healthy school meals may not participate because they are afraid 
of the stigma associated with school lunch and they do not want 
to be identified as needy or poor. 

So, again, we want the flexibility to prepare and serve meals to 
students that they will consume happily. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. And asking for more flexibility is 
what I hear anecdotally as — just consistently with every meeting 
that I have. 

Very quickly, I don’t have a lot of time. 

Mr. Storen, in your testimony, you say hunger might not be as 
visible in America as it is in other countries. Can you tell us what 
you mean by that and what it implies for hunger in America? 
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Mr. Storen. Sure, I mean, I think some people have an associa- 
tion that hunger is the equivalent to the images we see of malnour- 
ished children in famine settings in other countries. And, in Amer- 
ica, you know, that is not the image of hunger. Hunger is in the 
suburbs, hunger is in rural communities, hunger is in schools, hun- 
ger is, you know, with kids zero to 5 before they come to schools. 

And, so, when we talk about the solutions that we need to put 
in place to address hunger in America, and what those impacts are, 
we have got to find a way to make those programs meet the spe- 
cific needs of kids where they are based on their developmental 
needs so that we can have the positive impacts that we want. Be- 
cause we have talked already about the positive impacts of healthy 
nutrition on healthcare, on educational attainment and workforce 
development. 

THOMPSON. Thank you. 

Thank you. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Okay, thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hinojosa? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. Chairman Kline and Ranking Mem- 
ber Scott. 

I want to thank you all for bringing this panel to talk to us about 
something very, very important and concerns that we have in Con- 
gress. 

The Centers for Disease Control tell us that over the past three 
decades, childhood obesity rates have tripled. Nearly one out of 
every five American children between the ages of 6 and 19 are 
obese. That is a national crisis that these programs are designed 
to address. 

Nutrition is directly connected to how well those children do in 
the classroom, as stated before. Ask any teacher and they will tell 
you that if children don’t have nutrition in the morning, if there 
is not food in their homes and they come to school hungry, they 
start to act out in class because they start to drift. 

In addition to hunger, we are also fighting a national concern, 
the scourge of childhood obesity. This concern is found in all 50 
states, in both young children and adolescents. It affects our social 
and economic levels. 

The school breakfast lunchroom programs make a difference be- 
cause they provide more than 50 percent of a student’s food and 
nutrient intake on school days. Child nutrition is at the heart of 
our social safety net and the safety of all of our children, and these 
programs have been overwhelmingly successful and they have been 
cost effective. 

Childhood obesity and diabetes are reaching epidemic propor- 
tions in both the Hispanic community and the black community 
across the nation. We must do more to help all young people de- 
velop healthy lifestyles. 

I could speak about the Rio Grande Valley of South Texas where 
approximately 85 percent of the students in our region participate 
in free and reduced meals in our school meal program. According 
to USDA, one in every three Hispanic and black households with 
children is food insecure and may not know when the next meal 
will be available. 
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Twenty-seven percent of Texas children, as stated before, one in 
four, live in food insecure households, the second highest rate in 
the whole country. The source of this data is found in USDA/Feed- 
ing America. 

I was born and raised in Hidalgo County where more than half 
of the residents are on food stamps, and they have all these chil- 
dren who are participating. That is why I fully support these new 
child nutrition programs and believe we should continue to 
strengthen them, not to weaken them. 

My first question is to First Lady McAuliffe. What are the effects 
on children that Virginia has seen because of your efforts on sum- 
mer food and school breakfast? 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Well, thank you for the question, sir. We have 
seen success but we know we need to continue to build on success. 
I would say that I agree, school nutrition directors, our cafeteria 
staffs are probably the hardest working — I shouldn’t single out any 
group because everyone in our public schools are working very hard 
to ensure that our children do well. 

But I think that where we have seen success and we have seen 
it broadly, we have all visited a lot of school breakfast and school 
lunch lines, and the places where, as I mentioned before, we are 
seeing gradual implementation and bringing along the ideas and 
the curriculum with nutrition is really absolutely critical to suc- 
cess. 

We have seen teachers, we have talked with teachers where chil- 
dren don’t know where a carrot comes from. They don’t know what 
a real peach looks like. And I think that is a faraway place from 
where we want to be as a nation. But when we — 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you for — 

Mrs. McAuliffe. So when we think about — 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you for your answer. My time is running 
out, and I want to make statement so it will be in the record. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Yes. 

Mr. Hinojosa. It was back in a past administration between 
2004 and 2011 that we discovered that there had been some na- 
tional food distributors to our national food program who were fix- 
ing prices, and, consequently, bringing the cost of much of the food 
to our school lunch programs. And Congress refused to remove 
those companies — national names that I won’t name, but it is in 
the record that we wanted to remove them from approved national 
firms that could get the contracts for food distribution. And that, 
naturally, is something that we need to readdress again and see if 
we can bring down the food cost. 

But let us not say that $1 billion increase as was pointed out by 
Ms. Bauscher is too much because I was voting to approve for 
many, many years, 12, 13 years, spending $10 to $12 billion a 
month in our war in Iraq and Afghanistan. So $1 billion is not 
much. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Guthrie? 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate being 
here and having Ms. Bauscher here from Kentucky and. First 
Lady, I will say I drive every now and then — about twice a year 
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and it is always a pleasure to drive through Virginia. What a heau- 
tiful state. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Please stop by some time. 

Mr. Guthrie. We do stop and see some of our heritage there. 
You have got a lot of heritage and we appreciate that. Of course, 
until 1792, we were Virginians in Kentucky, as well. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Guthrie. Ms. Bauscher, you know, this is important. I am 
glad that you are here because, you know, I hear from a lot of 
school nutritionists and pros and cons of what is going on and what 
is common is every single one of them is dedicated to kids eating 
better. And just trying to figure out how we make this work in the 
situation that we are in. 

And, so, following this, I hope we will invite you, but, following 
this, I am going to do four roundtables back home with school nu- 
tritionists, so I will be in I think Elizabethtown and also in Jessa- 
mine County — or Bullitt County, and then Bowling Green and 
Owensboro, so any of those, you will be welcome to make. Because 
we just want to hear from the practitioners who are really putting 
this — and, as I said, all of them to the one, that we want kids to 
eat better. But there are some issues that we need to address. 

And, so, I have a couple of questions for you. And since the roll- 
out of the new meal standards, you know, I have heard from ad- 
ministrators in my district that say there is an increase in students 
bringing their lunch to school, as well as increase in food waste. 
And when your district partnered, I believe, with a local chef to try 
to increase the appeal of the nutritious food, how did your students 
respond? Or just talk about that program. Did you see a change in 
participation and how much more did it cost? 

Ms. Bauscher. We worked on a contract basis with a local chef, 
a wonderful chef, who not only helped us revise our recipes but also 
did healthy food demonstrations for students during the school day 
and for parents at evening events. I think it is important that we 
teach families how to prepare healthy meals at home. 

So we worked with him. We established also something called 
Student Nutrition Advisory Councils which many districts imple- 
ment that strategy for ensuring input from students so that before 
we produce a recipe in a vast quantity, I have a central kitchen so 
I prepare 200 gallons of some products at a time, we know that it 
is going to appeal to students. So we test taste products with those 
students. 

We also work to provide samples of new menu items in the cafe- 
teria, and one of my priorities for next school year is to continue 
develop partnerships with school site-based PTAs and other parent 
groups that can help us do that sampling in the cafeteria because 
we don’t have enough hands to do that. 

It does increase participation and pickup of those items in some 
instances. But, overall, I have had an increase in participation be- 
cause I participate in CEP. In my non-CEP schools, my participa- 
tion is still off at breakfast and lunch by 3 percent. 

So we are trying new items, encouraging them to take new items. 
I agree with Mrs. McAuliffe, we must teach children why it is im- 
portant to eat healthy. We know we are helping them establish life- 
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long eating habits and we take that very seriously and passion- 
ately. 

Mr. Guthrie. Yes, I know you do. And you also, during the out- 
of-school — I know, Jefferson County had probably — well, there are 
six members of Congress, one has Jefferson County, so you prob- 
ably have six of the Commonwealth students. So, I mean, you have 
the volume and they geographically connect. I mean, they are close 
to each other so the volume. 

I know you partner with private entities for when school is not 
in session. Can you describe some of those programs? Summer and 
when school is not in session? 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes, we prepare our summer meals in our central 
kitchen. We provide those meals to Willow Metro government; they 
are also a summer sponsor through the Community Action Partner- 
ship Program. We provide meals to them. 

Two years ago, I started a bus stop cafe. Our transportation de- 
partment donated a bus to us and we outfitted it to provide sum- 
mer meals. We go throughout the community to at-risk neighbor- 
hoods, mobile home parks, public pools, the Greenwood boat dock 
on the Ohio River, and feed kids through that program. It has been 
tremendously received and very successful. 

We added a second bus last summer. We have not added a bus 
for this summer but we are partnering with a group that is donat- 
ing books to kids and wants them to have access to them in the 
summer, so there is going to be a book buggy following the bus. 
Local arts groups have contacted us and want to be able to provide 
some arts programming for students during the summer at the 
sites where we are providing meals. 

Mr. Guthrie. — I live in Bullitt County — 

Ms. Bauscher. Great partnerships. 

Mr. Guthrie. — so I am right next to you. It looks like I don’t 
have enough time but I was in Europe at a NATO meeting, and 
one of the Europeans were saying, you know, the problems in 
America with your hunger is not what you just said, Mr. Storen de- 
scribed as obesity. 

Well, I just lost my time. 

So I was just kind of wondering if it was an access to food or 
proper food. I am out of time. He is going to gavel — 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Fudge? 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I thank 
you all for your testimony today. 

Just want to make a couple of comments before I get to my ques- 
tion. 

One, certainly, we all understand that we can do better, that we 
can find better ways to feed hungry children. But I do also want 
to say that I can understand why wealthy school districts do have 
a problem because these programs were not designed to help 
wealthy kids. And so we have to look at it from that perspective. 
So I can understand if they want to opt out it might be difficult 
because it is not designed for them. 

Now, let me just get to my questions. And I am going to ask ev- 
erybody the same question. There was a lot of discussion about 
summer feeding programs which I am especially concerned about 
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because I do represent a district that has more than a 20 percent 
poverty rate, and in my schools, it is significantly higher, of poor 
children. So if each one of you can just tell me what you think we 
can do to make our summer feeding program better. Just one thing 
you think will make a change, I would appreciate that, as suc- 
cinctly as possible. 

Mr. Storen? 

Mr. Storen. Sure. Thank you. I think that states and commu- 
nities need more options in terms of the way that summer benefits 
are delivered. Now, there is a single, sort of uniform congregate 
feeding model, and that works great for some but it doesn’t work 
at all for most. And, so. Congress authorized in 2010 a series of 
demonstration projects to look at alternative service models. There 
is great data coming out of the third-party evaluations and I think 
in there is a roadmap to giving states more options so that, you 
know, a city can do it one way and a rural community can do it 
another way. 

Ms. Fudge. So we have the data, we just need to use it? 

Mr. Storen. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you. 

Ms. Bauscher. And I would agree with Mr. Storen’s comments, 
more options for delivering that program would be very helpful. I 
know, particularly at my bus sites which are outside, one of the 
problems we face is the extreme heat in the summertime. It would 
be great if the students could take those meals with them on a reg- 
ular basis. That would be very helpful. 

I think we could also look at the paperwork involved in imple- 
menting these programs. If that could be streamlined in some fash- 
ion. Improving the way in which we approve sites for participation 
in the program would also be helpful. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. I agree. I agree congregate feeding sites really 
need to be looked at, especially critical in our rural communities. 
It makes it so difficult. 

Easing the paperwork and how we qualify our kids. The paper- 
work is done. It is done in our schools, our community centers, our 
Boys & Girls Clubs, our local partners need to have, why do we 
have to go through extra layers of identifying those kids in need. 
And I think transportation I will, again, say, with those congregate 
feeding sites, and looking at that is really critical. 

Ms. Fudge. So do you think that the lack of transportation is one 
of the problems that keeps the participation low? I am really trying 
to figure out how do we increase participation? In my state, only 
10 percent of eligible kids participate in the summer program. Na- 
tionally, I think that average is about 16 percent. How do we get 
that participation up? 

Dr. Krey? 

Ms. Krey. Yes, as Dr. Storen mentioned, in Texas we were one 
of the states that had one of those demonstration pilots that USDA 
tested, and we saw that was effective in reducing food insecurity 
by about an extra 20 percent and that it helped reduce barriers 
like transportation, which is significant, especially in rural parts of 
Texas and where we do have extreme heat, additionally, that can 
be a barrier. 
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Ms. Fudge. Well, I am glad to see that something that we did 
worked. I saw the federal government actually did a good thing by 
trying to determine how we make these programs better, so I 
thank you for that. 

Mrs. McAulifife, you talked about a program that you helped 
start. Eat Smart, Move More, which is very similar to our Farm- 
to-School program. Why do you think that these programs are ef- 
fective at getting young people to eat better? 

Mrs. McAuliffe. I think that the curriculum piece is absolutely 
critical, and so when you bring — the Farm-to-School piece is also 
a wonderful way to blend the nutrition with agriculture, education, 
bioscience, technical jobs in the ag area, you know. Agriculture is 
our number one private industry in Virginia. We are very lucky 
that way. 

So to be able to talk about why food is important, not only for 
your own personal health and well-being but as part of our larger 
economy in looking at the jobs of the future and where your career 
track might be, and knowing where a carrot and a peach really 
come from, I think, is absolutely critical for our children and the 
more we talk about it as part of the curriculum, the more those 
conversations carry over into the cafeteria. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, gentlelady. 

Mr. Rokita, you are recognized. 

Ms. Rokita. I thank the Chairman. I thank the witnesses for 
their testimony and their leadership on this issue. It is really ap- 
preciated. 

I want to focus some of my questions around the bureaucracy, 
maybe in these programs generally and what you do and maybe 
even if you see some waste, fraud and abuse. 

But, Mr. Storen, starting with you, you mentioned bureaucratic 
inefficiency in your testimony. Can you give me some specific ex- 
amples? 

Mr. Storen. So I would say that one place where I think there 
is inefficiency and duplication is in the administration of the pro- 
grams that are delivered — 

Ms. Rokita. Is your mike on? Are these mikes on? 

Mr. Storen. Thank you. I am sorry about that. 

I think one place where we can increase efficiency and address 
some administrative duplication is in the delivery of the programs 
that are implemented through those public-private partnerships 
with churches and Boys & Girls Club, YMCAs and food banks. 

During the school year, as Dr. Krey referenced, many of these 
programs have afterschool meals programming where they provide 
a healthy snack to kids. If they want to provide that same child 
with a snack at the same place at the same time with the same 
programming afterschool is out, then they have to flip to an en- 
tirely new USDA program. It might have a new state agency. They 
have to fill out a new application, have a new site inspection, have 
different reporting requirements. 

Ms. Rokita. But, Mr. Chairman, they are run by the same — it 
is the USDA in both cases in your example, right? 
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Mr. Storen. That is correct. But the way that the law is struc- 
tured has different authorizing language for the summer feeding 
program and for the CEP at-risk program. So if we want these 
great community organizations to continue to provide services and 
focus on kids instead of focusing on paperwork, I think there is a 
real opportunity there to create some efficiencies so we have one 
program for community organizations out of school time. 

Ms. Rokita. Thank you, Mr. Storen. 

My time is limited so let me go on to Ms. Bauscher. Thank you, 
again, for your leadership. 

Obvious constitutional issues aside for a second, one of our duties 
is to ensure the programs we are authorizing are actually running 
effectively and in accordance with the law. You mentioned cost, I 
believe, in your testimony, especially with the new regulations. But 
do you see or do your members see any pattern, waste or fraud 
going on or abuse of any kind in these programs? 

Ms. Bauscher. I do not. And I do not know of anyone who does. 

Ms. Rokita. Are you looking for it? 

Ms. Bauscher. Oh, absolutely, yes. 

Ms. Rokita. How? 

Ms. Bauscher. Well, we do that by regularly monitoring what 
occurs in the cafeteria at the point of sale to assure that we are 
offering reimbursable meals. We do training all of the time to make 
sure that our cashiers understand what the requirements are. 

Ms. Rokita. Are all the sign ups legitimate? Is the eligibility' — 

Ms. Bauscher. The eligibility — we do verification and — 

Ms. Rokita. How? 

Ms. Bauscher. Well, we pull a sample of the applications that 
we approve and we send letters to households asking them to pro- 
vide proof of income. And we do that if anyone in the community 
were to report a potential case of fraud. We can verify for cause. 
So we do that regularly. 

To Mr. Storen’s message about streamlining this and making it 
more effective, I think one of the things that many states are doing 
and I am very fortunate to be in Kentucky because we do an excel- 
lent job of directly certifying students for free meal benefits — 

Ms. Rokita. What does that mean? 

Ms. Bauscher. — which means that they are receiving certain 
other types of federal assistance, including Medicaid, some forms of 
Medicaid we can automatically, categorically qualify the students 
in the household for free meals, and that decreases the errors. 

Ms. Rokita. In that situation, the school would be out of the 
business of pushing the application out to the parents or whatever. 
You drill into a database of some sort — 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes. Now, we still have to collect applications for 
those students who may not be directly certified who aren’t receiv- 
ing other federal benefits — 

Ms. Rokita. Oh, so the school is still pushing applications? 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes. 

Ms. Rokita. Thank you — 

Ms. Bauscher. But, in my district, 55 percent of my students are 
directly certified for direct free meal benefits. That means 55 per- 
cent of my households don’t have to complete a free and reduced 
meal application in order for their students to receive benefits. 
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Ms. Rokita. Do you think that is a good policy? 

Ms. Bauscher. Yes, I do. 

Ms. Rokita. Why? 

Ms. Bauscher. Again, in my district and in many districts 
around the country, we have got very diverse communities where 
sometimes there are communication harriers. We often work with 
students on helping, you know, having the student translate to 
their parents for us to help them complete an application. They are 
afraid of the process and intimidated by the process so — 

Ms. Rokita. I am out of time. Thank you. 

Ms. Bauscher. Okay. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. Davis, you are recognized. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to all of you 
for being here. 

I wanted to follow up on the discussion on summer meals earlier 
and, to you, Mr. Storen, I know you have had some experience with 
this. What role can the electronic benefit transfer play? We know 
that the pilot pro^am has been seen as effective and the issue 
really here, in addition to some others, I think, how do you bring 
that to scale? And what issues do you think need to be addressed? 

Mr. Storen. Sure, thank you for your question. 

I do think the evaluations from the summer EBT projects showed 
the most promise as a new option for service delivery for state 
agencies, you know, reached upwards around 90 percent of the tar- 
get audience. It decreased food insecurity by over 20 percent and 
over 33 percent for very low food security. It led to healthier food 
consumption; children consumed 12 percent more fruit and vegeta- 
bles, 30 percent more whole grains, 10 percent more dairy. 

And I think the reason that this program can be brought to scale 
is twofold. One is it implemented through an existing infrastruc- 
ture. So the benefit is added to either a SNAP or a WIG EBT card. 
Those infrastructures have been built and proven to be successful 
and have great integrity. And, so, you can bring those to scale be- 
cause they are already present. 

The second is, you know, a third of all the low income children 
in the United States live in communities where the summer meals 
isn’t even operate — 

Mrs. Davis. Right. 

Mr. Storen. By law, it has got to be in a concentration of pov- 
erty of at least 50 percent for your reduced-price kids. And with the 
suburbanization of poverty that we have now in the United States, 
we see more poor children in suburbs than we do in urban areas 
or anywhere else. 

And then the challenge that the Eirst Lady McAuliffe talked 
about in rural communities. So by overcoming transportation bar- 
riers and providing a benefit to children where they are, and we 
know from our own research of low income families, that 80 per- 
cent of children are at home in the summer. 

Mrs. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Storen. So meeting kids where they are instead of trying to 
bring kids to a place where they can’t get. 

Mrs. Davis. Yes, oh, I appreciate that. I mean, we often talk 
about the educational loss in the summer and I have always won- 
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dered to what extent that is that kids are just basically hungry 
throughout the summer. And so even the kinds of games and toys 
and options they might have, which are mayhe, you know, limited 
compared to a lot of other children who have pretty enriched sum- 
mer experiences, they really aren’t able to participate as well. 
Thank you. We need to really work on that. 

One of the things we know about the participation of schools, I 
mean, generally speaking, 93 percent of school districts, I think, 
are exceeding the new nutrition standards. But for that smaller 
percentage that are not, what kind of trends do you see, and, I 
guess, to Ms. Bauscher, what stands out the most? We have talked 
about the need for flexibility, we have talked about the need for 
food that kids identify with, and that they feel more comfortable 
eating. 

Are there some other issues that you see that really need to be 
addressed so that, for many of those districts, we are not just doing 
an overall waiver for them. I know for even San Diego Unified 
School District, there are some issues, and I am curious about 
where you see some of the trends. I mean, what is it that is holding 
people back? 

Ms. Bauscher. Again, it is their inability to provide foods that 
their students are familiar with and will consume. Those are the 
primary concerns. We also see some concerns around providing pro- 
gram simplification which — 

Mrs. Davis. I am sorry, programs of? 

Ms. Bauscher. Simplification — 

Mrs. Davis. Oh, okay. 

Ms. Bauscher. — to Mr. Storen’s point so that the programs are 
easy to access. One of our policy requests or asks is for more money 
so that we can afford — 

Mrs. Davis. Is technical assistance a major problem? Do schools 
need more help or support in trying to figure this out? 

Ms. Bauscher. There are districts that need more support — or 
technical assistance, and SNA has been one of the leaders in offer- 
ing our members that support, again, through best practices 
webinars, education sessions offered at our conferences. We have 
over 100 education sessions scheduled for our summer conference 
this year. Our state affiliates are also providing training. So that 
equips food service directors and food service managers with strate- 
gies they can use to encourage kids to make healthier choices, but 
it doesn’t control the cost of those items often, and it doesn’t make 
kids consume them. So, yes, training and technical assistance is 
important but it won’t solve all of our problems. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Gentlelady’s time is expired. 

Dr. Heck? 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Thank you all for being here. 

I represent the Clark County School District in Southern Nevada 
where about 58 percent of its almost 320,000 students are on free 
and reduced lunch. 

We are fortunate in my community to have the Three Square 
food bank organization that provides a lot of services to our stu- 
dents, including backpack for kids, so they go home on Friday with 
a backpack of food to carry them through the weekend. They par- 
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ticipate in feeding for America’s Kids Cafe and they also provide 
summer feeding services. 

Mr. Storen, you have mentioned that too many eligible children 
can’t participate in some cases during the summer months because 
the program has not been updated in 40 years. What types of up- 
dates are necessary so that more children can participate? 

Mr. Storen. Thank you. I think the updates that we are looking 
for are more tools in the toolbox, more options for state agencies 
and communities than only having a congregate feeding model. 
Again, that works great where it works but it doesn’t work for most 
kids. And so having summer EBT as one of those options to reach 
children in communities where it is not practical to have a con- 
gregate feeding site. 

Being able to send children home with a meal on the weekends, 
like the food bank does in your district, being able to deliver meals 
to children at home, having waivers from congregate feeding when 
there is extreme heat. 

So, you know, every community is different. There are different 
weather conditions, there are different resources, there is a dif- 
ferent geography. We don’t need a single approach; we need tools 
so that approach can be customized by the state and that local 
community to meet their needs, and just having more options. 

Mr. Heck. You also talked about, you know, the importance of 
public-private partnerships, several of you did. In your experience, 
is there a specific model that seems to work better than another 
or a specific model that is fraught with peril and doesn’t work out 
as well? 

Mr. Storen. No, I think that, you know, the child nutrition pro- 
grams have a long history of successful implementation with pub- 
lic-private partnerships but those public-private partnerships look 
different in different communities. I don’t think we can assign any 
one model and say, you know, all churches are great, or all church- 
es aren’t great, or every food bank, you know, should be the only 
ones providing afterschool meals. 

I think, you know, the resources and the community organiza- 
tions are different. I think it is important to pay attention to pro- 
gram integrity, understand the needs in the community, and to 
come together and what we stress is a collaboration. We bring 
stakeholders from the public and the private sector together to 
share their strength, to figure out what they can contribute to solv- 
ing the problem. And I think it is that level of planning and col- 
laboration that is most effective. 

Mr. Heck. And I think what I have taken from most of the an- 
swers to several of the other questions is that the underlying re- 
quest is really to have increased flexibility that will allow you to 
accomplish many of these goals and in an environment that is not 
as restrictive as current law. 

Mr. Storen. I would say that is the case for the summer feeding 
program and then I think there are some administrative effi- 
ciencies in the other programs. 

Mr. Heck. Right, well, Mr. Chair, unlike yourself, I will yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Kline. You are my hero. Thank you. 

[Laughter.] 
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Chairman Kline. Ms. Bonamici? 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Scott, for 
holding today’s hearing. 

And thank you to all the witnesses for being here to talk about 
this important issue that has historically been bipartisan. I am 
really looking forward to working with all my colleagues to take 
ambitious steps to ensure that fewer children have to worry about 
where they are going to get their next meal. 

And I really appreciate Mr. Rokita bringing up the efficiencies 
and thank you for your ideas on that. Let us make this work better 
for more children. 

My home state is already doing some great work but still facing 
some challenges. Just recently our governor signed a bill to elimi- 
nate copays for school lunch. I know that other states, Minnesota, 
Colorado, Vermont, have some variations of this. It is going to af- 
fect roughly 30,000 Oregon children who had qualified for reduced- 
price lunch; it will now be free lunch. We are removing a barrier 
for many of them. 

We also have been doing an Oregon summer EBT for children 
program. The pilot programs doing EBT transfers for children have 
seen a significant, up to a third, reduction in child hunger through 
this program. It has worked well in our pilot in Oregon. We should 
talk about expanding that because with that significant reduction 
in hunger, there is a lot of potential there especially with the sum- 
mer programs. 

So it is clear that we need to take action and I know that many 
of you discussed, of course, how it is difficult for children to learn 
if they are hungry. It is really in our best interest. In a country 
like ours where we have so much, it is just wrong for students to 
be hungry, for children to be hungry. 

I thank Representative Eudge who apparently has left for her 
work on Farm-to-School programs, really important in our state of 
Oregon, I actually joined one of my colleagues and had lunch at an 
elementary school that does a Farm-to-School program. We had 
great fun. It was really good food, too. 

So there is, again, a win-win to work on those. Actually, it is a 
win-win-win because the children get more nutritious food, it sup- 
ports local agriculture, but it also educates students about the 
source of their food. 

So I wanted to focus on childcare settings and talk about the im- 
portance of making sure that children in child care settings can get 
a late afternoon snack or supper when their parents have to work 
late, for example. 

So I want to ask you, Mr. Storen — first of all, thank you for ac- 
knowledging that this is a shared responsibility. It is an important 
role for Congress but there are also a lot of partnerships with our 
faith community, our non-profits, our parents. 

Can you talk, Mr. Storen, about some of the steps that we could 
take to promote a provider’s participation in the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program? Child nutrition programs provide a great op- 
portunity to educate families and promote healthy eating and I am 
wondering a little bit about these CAFPCC programs could help 
educate programs, serve as models. 
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I imagine that there is a capacity there to provide nutrition edu- 
cation, might vary a little bit between a large center and a smaller 
daycare home, but is there a role for us to support nutrition and 
nutrition education in CAFPCC? And others could weigh in, as 
well. Would like your thoughts on that program, please. 

Mr. Storen. Sure, absolutely. I think the Child and Adult Care 
Food Program, you know, funds reimbursement for meals in a vari- 
ety of settings, childcare settings, at-risk afterschool meals, adult 
daycare, homeless shelters, and, you know, that meal reimburse- 
ment, you know, it doesn’t happen in a vacuum. It happens as part 
of a strong program, and those programs can look very different de- 
pending upon the age of the child and the setting. 

Rep. Bonamici. Right 

And so I do think that there is great opportunity for nutrition 
education to be part of the programming, either directly for the 
participants, perhaps if they are, you know, school age or older, or 
for the caregivers. I know we run a nutrition education program 
called Cooking Matters, and it is a wonderful 6-week cooking 
course, you know, that teaches families the food skills they need to 
shop for and prepare healthy food on a budget. 

And we also do these grocery store tours where we take people 
to the grocery store and teach them per unit pricing. And we have 
partnered with child, and adult care providers of the childcare set- 
tings to teach those caregivers of children in that setting those 
skills. It has been really successful and I think the afterschool 
meals programs — 

Ms. Bonamici. Absolutely. Before my time expires, do you have 
any thoughts on — there is some discussion about changing the area 
eligibility test for Tier 1 reimbursement for Child and Adult Care 
Food Program? For example, what if it changed from its current 50 
percent to 40 percent so if reimbursement were offered to providers 
in areas where 40 percent of the children qualified for reduced 
price as opposed to 50 percent, how would that change access? Do 
you have thoughts on that? 

Mr. Storen. Yes, I don’t have the numbers in front of me. I 
would be happy to try to get back to you after the hearing. It would 
certainly increase access because there would be more opportuni- 
ties — 

Chairman Kline. Gentlelady’s time has — 

Ms. Bonamici. My time is expired. 

Chairman Kline. — expired. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Brat? 

Mr. Brat. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was going to tee up a couple softballs for my friends on the pan- 
els but the more I listen the more I am kind of a Johnny One Note. 
With an economics background, I think I am going to go there 
again. 

Flexibility seems to be the key, and so I am going to ask this to 
all four of you, and you are not going to like the question because 
there are no good answers coming, but I want to hear you address 
flexibility. 

Public-private is in the air and I am going to give you a little 
hint as to what is coming on the public-private relationship coming 
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up with my comments. I met with the governor of Virginia yester- 
day; he is doing a great job, going to China and India. They are 
growing at 7 percent; we are growing at 2 percent. 

And in this country, defense sequestration is taking a huge toll 
on Virginia, and Virginia’s economy, and so everybody wants to 
know what are we going to do about resources across the board on 
this. There is no money. Right? There is no money for anything. 
And I said, well, if you think that is bad, I got worse news for you. 
Four programs under the federal government will consume the en- 
tire federal budget by 2032. Right? So you go to the U.S. debt clock, 
make sure I am not fibbing, right? Factcheck does it for me weekly 
in my newspaper so you can go check it out. But the country is $18 
trillion in debt. We have $127 trillion in unfunded liabilities at the 
federal level. 

Four programs under law, the entitlement programs. Social Se- 
curity, Medicare, Medicaid, Bush prescription drug plan, are two- 
thirds of the budget currently. Those four programs will be 100 
percent of the budget by 2032. So that is the context we are all op- 
erating in. And so I have got a tough question for you. 

It seems to me the solution isn’t food. The solution seems to me, 
as an economist, is getting the parents engaged in the private sec- 
tor with meaningful jobs so that they can provide food and are edu- 
cated to solve the problem. So I think if we are aiming for the 
wrong policy target, we are going to hit it. And it is the wrong an- 
swer. 

So the problem isn’t food, the problem is how do you have gain- 
fully employed parents who are educated to the point that they can 
provide food for their kids? Because we all care about the kids. And 
that is the goal. 

And so I am just kind of laying that out to — you have got 16 
years to solve that problem, right? It is not going to be a matter 
of finding resources and funding for food at the federal level, given 
the numbers I just gave you. So put on your creative thinking cap. 
How do you think about that problem? What do you got? We have 
got 16 years before four programs take up 100 percent of the fed- 
eral budget to solve this problem. 

Any ideas? Go in order. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Thank you, my friend from Virginia. I would 
love to answer that question because we do know that jobs are the 
ultimate goal. That is the ultimate goal. Families want to provide 
for themselves. Families should. That is our goal. 

However, this committee is called Committee on Education and 
Workforce. We don’t have a workforce to attract the jobs in the 
21th century, if we have kids who cannot take advantage of the 
education we are providing for them, $5.5 billion in Virginia. So if 
we look at the moral imperative but there is an economic impera- 
tive here, as well. That is my answer. 

Anybody else? I can keep talking if you want. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Brat. And the economic imperative, I mean, I am newly 
elected. I have been going around to all the high schools and I am 
asking the high schoolers, senior graduating high schoolers, you 
know what a business is? Half the hands go up. I said, good, now 
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put your hands way high in the air because I am going to ask you 
a question about business. Every hand goes down, right? 

And so business and economics, that is the imperative, but at the 
school level, what are we doing, right, to get kids equipped, 20, 25 
percent of the kids are going go on to 4-year colleges. The rest are 
not and so food is an issue, that is an issue, so, I mean, I am inter- 
ested in hearing some creative thinking on how we solve some huge 
education problems. 

That is our committee, to get kids ready for that workforce and, 
in the short run, I am with you. I mean, I did economic regression 
stuff on all this inputs to what creates higher SOL scores in Vir- 
ginia for 20 years. So I know the inputs, the cause whatever. So, 
in the short run, it is an answer. In the long run, I don’t think it 
is a sustainable answer. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. I would just say in the short term, I don’t think 
we can afford to have hungry kids in our schools. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Kline. Well, you had 7 seconds to go there. 

Mr. Courtney, you are recognized. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for 
starting sort of the opening bell here for the next reauthorization 
effort which you and I and a number of us up here were around 
for the last go around. 

And, Mr. Scott, when his opening remarks noted that this pro- 
gram was created in 1946 in the wake of World War II and it was 
the Richard Russell Defense School Nutrition Act because the coun- 
try found to its, I think, horror, that draftees were malnourished, 
and that this was seen as a sort of effective national federal strat- 
egy to sort of address that issue. 

Fast forward to the last reauthorization, again, we had military 
testimony that was in those tables there, talking about the fact 
that one out of four enlistees were rejected because they were too 
heavy to serve. And the need for national nutritional standards 
was something that, again, the military in some ways sort of cut 
through a lot of the, you know, indecision in terms of getting a bill 
done. 

In 2013, five four-stars from every branch, along with 450 of 
their senior military colleagues, issued a report called Retreat Is 
Not An Option, again, showing that the trend lines, in terms of, 
you know, what they are seeing coming in the door was still chal- 
lenging and, again, I think, you know, expressed a pretty powerful 
support for maintaining the nutritional standards that were in the 
2010 bill. 

So, Mr. Chairman, first of all, for the record, I would like to have 
Retreat Is Not An Option entered into the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Retreat is not An Option: a message from retired 4'Star admirals and generals 
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John C. Harvey jT 
Admiral, U.3. Navy 





“ tlv 'Nation’s obesity epidemic makes daily headlines, its effect on the U.S. militan has largely been ur 
‘ i?i''pgft-ch fShsg;tifgDl ?«i?vSai^ 2882:^a ?Si ^g£b~t >fcii<A^OT^: more than^^^Jj.UioTrm mnn it 
ESiit/v cfti-e <;j7en£ltn^ a7i£i2p.Tt|ag3?^jace^i^^^^ioi®R5'signi^cant recruiting challenges unth marly one m tour y 
adults too heavy to serve; and newly released data in this report showing overall ineligibility above 70 percent m m 


With this in mind, the more than 450 retired senior military leaders who comprise MiSSiOh': READINESS are marking riie start 
of the third school year in which— thanks lo Congress’ enactment of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of ZOlO-mihions of 
students are new* eating liealthier school meals with more whole grains, fruits, vegetables and lean proteins. This is abo the first 
year in which candy and inany other high-calorie, low-nutrient snacks and beverages in vending machines and elsewhere are 
being replaced with healthier snacks and drinks. 


These changes are important tdetories in the batik against obesity. America’s youth spend considerable time at school, and 
) 7 ian 5 young people consume up to half of their dailj calories there. If we are to win, schools must be our allies. 

According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture fl/SDA), more than 90 percent of the country’s school districts are success/ttil^/ 
meeting the healthier meal standards. Recent surveys indicate «ddes]>rcad student acceptance of healthier lunches across all 
grade levels. Furtheimore, 72 fwreent of parents natfonundc favor updated nutrition standards for school meals and school 
snacks, while 91 percent favor requiring schools to serve fruits or tvgetables u'ith every meal From a j'inancial ^perspective, 
IdSDA projects that schoolfood service revenue Mdll jiir outpace costs over five years. 

We understand that some schools need additional support to help meet the updated standards, such as better equipment and 
more staff training, and that support should be provided. At the same time, moving /orward with implementation o/ the 
standards for all schools is paramount. Students depend on schools to reinforce efforts by parents and communities to put them 
on track for healthy nn<i producris'e lives. Healthy school meals and .snacks arc a vital ptirt of that effort. 

When it comes to children’s health and our national securil^, retreat is not an option. 


THE SPREADING EPIDEMIC OF OBESITY IN AMERICA ( 1 990-20 1 3) 
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RETREAT IS NOT AN OPTION 


NEARLY 1 IN 4 ISTOO HEAVYTOJOIN,& 

1 IN 8 WHO GOT IN IS NOW OBESE 

The more chan 450 letircd milfrary leaders who comprise 
Mission: RE,-\DiNESS know that healthier sdiool meals 
and snacks are viral for addressing the nation’s obesity 
epidemic and supporting national securin' as welL 

Our previous repvom— tnciuding Too Fai to R|lit— has'e 
detailed how weight and fitness problems often prevent 
voiing people from qualifying for die military. Data now 
show that these issue.s also pcsse tremendous challenges 
for millions of actiw dury per-stinnel. 

Cutrenth-aWSIlia^mJ}* 

Mnce 200Z»''» hidi Is resulting In serious ord^lem.-? 
with injuries and dismissals.' Given that nnerhird of 
American children and teens are now obese or ovcrw'etght 
and rtffi 

ItQiativfe.TO'eight to;sfecve'!jjiaxir,mihtaT^ die cAwsttv rate 
among active duty sendee members could get ev-en worse 
in the future if -we do not act.' Obesity among our military 
.and their families i.s co.stlng our defense btidget well 
$1.5 billion a year in health care spending and recruiting 
rcplacemeitrs for thtise w'ho are too unfit to serv-e.' 


What has changed? 


EXje to jxicf nutotion and heaWr 
be^xe VViaid Wa" H, U5. tnx^ 
in 1nevi«'we^Cff> average I.S 
inch^ dxKTa'than todays 


Mostly due to excess calories anc 
too iittie exercise, young adults 
today are on average 20 pounds 
heavier than in I960. 



That is why General H©-shey, the 
Director of Selective Service, called 
fi^ Congas to app-ove a National 
Schod Lunch program in !945. 


That is 'why over 450 retired admirals ' 
and gerierals aipport heaiiiiier ^I^eais 
and snacks in our schools. 




shorter than troops are today. In fact, milirary leaders led 
by Major General Lewis B. Hersitey (the Director of the 
Sriective Service System at the rime) stepped irj and urged 
Cor^ss to pa.ss a national school lunch program to 
improve the health and well-being of our nation's children 
and youth.'* 


iTWAS NOT ALWAYS UKETHIS 

Wlten World War T1 began, freciuent undemckirishment 
and health problems .stemming from the Great Cktpression 
meant diat our tro(.ips were, on awraKC, ai> inch and a half 


Today, how-ever, children are surrounded by too m-any 
calories and not enough, opportunities for exerci.se, a 
combination chat has playctl a major nsle in tiie tripling of 
childhood obesity rates over die pa.se three tiecades. 


THE SPREADING EPIDEMIC OF OBESITY IN AMERICA (1990-2013) 

NoData 0-9.9% IO-H.9% 15-19.9% 20-24,9% 25-29,9% 30-34,9% . 35%-!- 

Percent of obese adults (Body Mass Index of 30+) 


2 
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Trends in calories consumed from sugary 
drinks and milk 


Children, Ages 2-18 



1977-78 1989-91 1994-98 2005-06 


Source: Trust foe America’s Health 

Lower consumption of calcium and vitamin D coupled 
with less exercise leads to more stress fractures. 


Young American men as a whole are now 20 pounds 
heavier than the average male in his twenties was in 1960.^ 

Obesity is one of the main reasons why more than 70 
percent of young Americans are unable to ser\e in tcxiay’s 
military, This incktdes young adults in families witli 
generations of military service, and others who have the 
critical skills our military needs bur cannor jt>in simply 
because of txx-) many extra pounds.* 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 

Children’s biology has not changed in the course of a 
single generation. What has changed dramatically is 
our nutritional and exercise environment. Thing.s that 
would have been con.sidered absurd in the 1960s are 
now commonplace in American society, such as drinking 
sugary drinks daily instead of milk or water, or watching 
television and playing video games all afternoon iivsread 
of riding bikes and playing outside with friends. 

Obesity- is !iot the only problem. Duriiig tire critical 
adole.scent years for bone growtlr-ages 11 ro 14 for girls 
and 13 to 17 for bci>'s-children hav-e a heiglrtened need 


for calcium, vitamin D and exercise. tBurSS.percentg 
^gifls,and'58 percent- of bo^'s at these ages^aremoD*. 
j^tting^errougii'CTicfem and nearlv halt of boys ..and - 
^idsjti t^pse age gr^iup^Jare not getting enough vitamin 
'Din.their diets^- C^e reason for this problem is that 
consumption of milk has dropped and been overtaken by 
rising consumption of sugary drinks.^ Compounding the 
problem, more thail two-thirds of adolescents do not get 
the recommended ^ur of exercise daily.’ More exercise 
will help with our riational problem of obesity, but that is 
only one part of the^equation.''^ 

THE MILITARY iS NOT IMMUNE 

Our country should rightly be proud of everyone .serving 
in uniform. The majority of the men and women in 
die military are very fit and form the .strongest overall 
fighting force in America’s history. 

Yet even the militar? is not immune to rising weight 
problems among some troops. These problents are 
not only a challenge’for military reentiters looking 
for enough fit individuals, but they are also leading to 
increased injuries and dismissals among those who serve. 

For example, dre military’s basic training programs work 
wonders to get young men and women into shape rapidly 
by replacing fatw'idi muscle. But many recruits enter 
basic training with significant challenges; 

• Each year, thoiwandsbf recruits lose 20 pounds or 
more to join tite military, and they are at a higher 
risk of gaining char weight back once they ieav^ 
basic training.'J 

• Acamling ro on? study, one out of every seven male 
Amty recruits reported drat tliey had not exercised or 
played any sport? ip a ppical week prior to joining.'^ 

Keepii\g young menVi\d women in shape after basic 
training is another Ghails'nge: 

• One study of niore titan 2,000 men iit a U.S. Arnty 
Ught-infentry brigade in Afghanistan found that 14 
percent were obese.” 

« Across the military, too many men and women are 
not just overweight but actually obese. In 2002, less 
dtan eight percent of active duty service members 
were ol'iese, but by 2011 that figure had jumped to 
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more thai\ 12 perc:.eric-~a 61 percent increase.’’’ 

Basic training can help to build a lot of muscle, but 
strengthening bones is not as easy. The military is facing 
an iniprecedented rise in the r^’pe of injuries that stem, 
in part, from poor nutrition and lack of physical activity 
in adolescence; 

• Tite obese service members in the brigade in 
Afghanistan were 40 perc.ent more likely to 
experience air injury than chose wiclt a healthy 
weight, and slower runners were 49 percent more 
likely to be injured.” 


• Thousands of unfit personnel are let go each year at 
a great cost to taxpayers. In 201 2, for example, the 
Army dismissed 3,000 soldiers and die Navy and 
Air Force each dismissed 1,300 service members 
for beiirg overweight or out of shape. The cost to 
recruit, screen and train their replacement amounts 
to nearly half a billion dollars,” 

• Tire military spends well over $1 billion a year to 
treat weight-related health problems such as heart 
disease and diabetes tlirough its TRI(2AR,E health 
insurance for active duty personnel, reservisrs, 
retirees and their families,'* 


• This higher risk of injuries has serious consequences 
ft)r our forces in combat; there were 72 percent more 
medicsii evacuations from Afghanistan and Iraq to 
Germany for stress fractures, serious sprains and 
other similar injuries than for combat wounds.’^ 

Finally, problems with weight and fitness are leading 
tt) dismis-sals among those who serve, and are placing 
significant burdens on our defense budget; 


• Obesit>’ is contributing greatly to rising health care 
spending witiiin the military, wirich now accounts 
for 10 percent of the total defeirsc budget.''-’ 

THETRANSmONTO HEALTHIER MEALS 
IN SCHOOLS !S WORKING 

Good nutrition starts at home, and parents play a central 
role. Butwdth children consuming up to hali of their 
daily calories -while at sdiool and out of sight of their 
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pareiu.s, .sclioois should be a focal point in the nation's 
effort to oomhar childlKKxJ obesitV- 

Since the bipartisan enactment of the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act in 2010, r)ie vast majohry of schools hav« 
iiapsemented updated nutrition standards successftiliy. 
USDA is providin.g kitchen equipntent grants and tedinica! 
assistance to schools tliar are facing oSallenges implementing 
the lipdated standards. We .should continue to support any 
.schools tisac are liaving a tougher time, but like our armed 
tbreos, we .shocilc! not scop when the going gets tough. 

The newapproacit of serving healdrier food and drinks in 
schocsls is working, according to available research and data; 

• According ro the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), more rlran 90 percent of schools are 
successfully .serving healthier meals.-''' 

• In a study published in Childhood Obaicy, 70 percent 
of elementary school administrators concluded that 
“students like the new lunches” and that acceptance 
of the changes had fjrown <wer time.^’ 

• A receitr poll shewed drat, acrass parry lines, die 
majority parents support the updated nutrition 
standards for .school meals and snacks. Nine out of 
ren parents also .support reciuiring .schcxris to include a 
serving of fruius or vegetables with every meal” 










1 


A study by’ Harvard University researchers found that 
plate waste (food tltrown away) decreased wheri the 
updated nutrition standards w’cre pur in place in a 
large, urban scIkkiI district.-' 

The same Harvard .study found that under the 
new guidetine.s, children added 23 percent mote 
fruits to their plates, and children ate 16 percent 
more vegetable.s.-’’ 

Schrxsis received an addirionat $200 million in 
revenue during the first year of iinplemetuacion of t!ie 
updated -standards due to increased i'eiinbursemcMit 
rates. USDA has also provided $36 million in kitchen 


THE MILITARY’S INNOVATIVE EFFORTS TO ADDRESS OBESITY 


(^iuf armed services are vcoridng hard to diange the nutrition^ and 
exerci.se environment within the military. 

(n 20 13, the miiitary launched a campaign called (Operation Live 
Well to improve tbs health of our troops and their families. Qiief 
among these efforts is tlie Healthy Base Initiative at I 'I pilot 
sites across the country, aimed at promoting health among 
ti'oops and their families by educating them about the 
dangers of a sedentaiy lifestyle and poor nutrition and 
creating environmetits that support healthy behavior The 
initiative will allow the military to see which innovations 
are working at different leases arid identify the cxies that 
could be expanded service-wde.The Department of Defense 
is currently collecting aifo evalua-^ng results from the first phase, 
which will be reported by August 20 1 5.^- 

Services have also launched their own initiatives. The Army's "Go 
for Green" initiative, for example, uses food and beverage labels 
to point out ‘high perfoi'inance food" {marked in green) and 
"performance limiting food” {marked in red) in meal lines and 


vending machines. It iias also changed menus to include more 
nutrient-dense foods, including wliole grains, green vegetables 
and reduced-fat milk, as well as fewer fried foods and sugary 
beverages than in 'the past." Meanv^iie, the Air' Force offers 
courses to parents living on bases about iiow to encourage their 
young children to eat healthier foods arid become rnor'e active. 
Another class provides health coaches to r'etirees who arxi 
at nsk for obesity-related health problems,'^ In response to 
the consequences of obesity and lack of fitness, the Navy 
has made accommodations for individuals who are less tit 
or more prone to injuries by giving every recruit custom- 
fitted running shoes and using more forgiving rnateriais on 
their tracks.^ 

Experts in the military know that this problem did not emerge 
os'emight and will not go away overnight, but they ive committed 
to coming up with long-term solutions that provide real results. 
However; the militai'y cannot revei'se tbs nation’s obesity epidemic 
on its own. 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWERi 

Educating Parents and Children 

Serving heafthier foods and drinks in schods can have a tippte effect 
for example, school nutrition dirertors have reported that parents 
sometimes request recipes after their children ciyne home asking 
that, they make the msai they had in school^ But in adcnticHi to 
serving children healthier food in schools, we need to make sure 
children and their parents fiave access Ic infoimation as vv^. For 
example, S ! percent of parents of oveweight or c^ese children 
think their child’s weig'ntis rsoima! or even undaAiv^^'®/yso,tOQ 
many children and adults are unaware tiiat a typcal, 20-OLrice boHJe 
of soda sold in most public vending machines indudes the e(^jiv^ent 
of up to 18 teaspoons of sugaiv’^ 



One 20-ounce soda Three Miles ofWalking 

{i 2 times around the track) 


Source: NwYork City H'ealtf’ Departmern 



equipraent grants and targeted tecltnical assistance to 
itelp struggling schools achieve implementation.*' 

Based on USDA projections, it is likely that as 
chikiren shift from buyir-.g snacks for lunch to buying 
more meals, the additional re\-enue generated will be 
higher than the cosrs of providing healthier options.*^ 

Schools with modern and adequate focxl storage 
and kitchen equipment have adjusted more easily 
to the updated nutrition standard.s. Providing 
funding for schools in need of 
new kitchen equipment i,s one 
effective strategy to improve 
compliance with the new 
.standards.’® 

While school (unch participation 
declined slightly overall from 
2010 to 20.13, participation 
among thtxse receiving free 
lunches acaially increased. 

Moreover, clecUne.s appear to have 
been, concentrated in relativciy 
few schools, as 84 percent of 
•school administrators reported 
that the number of .smdents 
purchasing lunches remained 
steady or increttsed following 
implemei jrarion of the updated 
guidelin.e.s. For example, the Las 
Angeles Unified School Disrrict 
{one of the nation’s largest 
school districts) experienced a 14 percent increase 
in participafion following implementation of the 
updated standards.’^ 


EXAMPLES OF SCHOOLS THAT ARE 
MAKING IT WORK 

Kentudey’s Fort Campbell Schools is a Department 
of Defense Education Activity (DcDF.A) scitoo! d istrict 
with nine schools and 4,700 students located on die Fort 
Campbell Army base. Like most DoDE'\ schools, the Fort 
Campbell district participates in tiie National School Lunch 
Pre^am. To begin implementing die updated scantlatds, die 
district formed a partnership wicii registered dieticians at a 
nearby Army hospital, wiiich helped eacii school develop an 
action plan to achieve its nu crition goals. 
The district made sure diat fexxi service 
workers rcxreived extensive training on the 
standards and created a competition to 
reward an “cwtstanding cafe teria.” The 
food service directc-T also gor creative, 
dianging tlu* vegetable selection evt^ry day 
after students reported t!ut they liked the 
variety. With help from the dieticians, the 
district also launched a Farm-ro-School 
pr(.igram to get more fresh produce into 
lundies— “die first Department of 
Defense school .system to undertake 
such an effort.”^ 

Alabama’s Hoover City -Stihools i.s a lat^e 
district with 16 schcKils and nearly 14.000 
students. As a participant in the U.S. 
Deparanentof Agricuiciire’s HealthierUS 
Schcxil Clialienge, die di,strict’.s meals 
were already date to meeting the 
updated standands for school meals before they went into 
effect. They still faced dialleiige.s, however, with getting 
students and parents on board with the healthier choices. 



A local farmer deliveing vegetables to a 
Fort Campbell middle schoc^. 

Photo a-Ktt: Fort Campb^ Courier 
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The sokirioa? Catcliy iniciarives “Be«s and Sweets" 
(chopped l>eets mixed wirfi sweet potatoes) and a {Aone 
app that teils parents what the next day’s menu iKm will 
be along with total calories. District leaders also paid do^r 
attention to what students liked, finding that students were 
rnore likely to eat roasted vegetables and buy trendy items 
such as hummus and Greekyogurt from a ia carte lines. 
Since 2011, the district has reported both an improvement 
in the productivity of lunch preparation and an increase 
in sitack revenues after their state nutrition ^idards for 
snacks were implemented.’’ 

CONCLUSION 

We all want our children to grow up stronger and 
healthier, notweaker and sicker. 

That will require improving the eating and exercise habits 
that have led to the tripling of childhotxi obesity rates 
since 1980, military obesity rates increasing by 61 percent 
in less than a decade, and countless billions of ddlars 
spent nearing preventable illness and disease. 

There are signs that recent efforts to provide children 
with healthier food and beverages at schtxsl, more 
nutrition education, and more excrcuse opportunities 
may be beginning to cause this dangerous epidemic 
to level off among most children and even some 
encouraging evidence that obesSiiy is beginning to fall 
among our youngest children. Unfortunately, adult 
obesity increased in some states in 2013 and remained 
high overall,’’ We need to do more, however, to make 
the healthy choice the easy and accessible choice for 
every child in every community. 

We must continue building on these sigas of progress 
for the sake of our children's health, our economic 
competitiveness and our national security. The more than 
450 retired admirals and generals who are memliers of 
MiSiON; Readiness are stamltng strong to keep sdiool 
nutrition standards on track, because when our national 
.security and our children’s health are at stake, retreat is not 
an option. 


PERCENT OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WHO ARE OVERWEIGHT OR OBESE (201 3) 


STATE 


RATE 

-AWsahta 


33 % 

Alaska 


25 

.AhJOfia 


24 

Arkansas 


34 

California 4 1 

Cokradc 1 8 V 


-• '2.7... ; ■ 

,-,25 ■ , 

Delaware 30 

Fkxids 


27 

Gstx^ 


30 

Hawaii 28 

!d^x> 


26 

iEnois 


25 

Inctena 


30%’ 

icsva 


27%’ 

Kansas 29 

K®itudcy 


33 

loiiisiarsa 


29 

Maine 2i 

Mw>fan£i 


25 

Massachusetts 2!i 

Michigan 28 

Minnesota 


N2A 

Mississipp. 28 

Missouri- -ji 

Montana 


22 

Nebraska 


27 

Nevada 


25 

New Hampshi'^ 


25 

New jersey 


23 

New Mewco 


28 

New York 


25 

North Carina 


28 

North 0^<ota 


28 

Ohio 


29 

Otlahcm 


27 

Oregon 


N/A 

Pennsyf/ania 


28’ 

Rhode island 


2-7 

Souit) Carolina 


3i 

Sev^ Dakota 


25 

Tennessee 


32 

Texas 


32 

Utah 


17 

Verinont 


29 

Wgmia 


27 

vvishtngton 


N/A 

V'.%st Virginia 


32 

Wisconsin 


25 

Wyoming 


24 


•Catfofoia esSmsW fcJied a-> boVi SMI »nd body iK; (tot! Ml 2- 1 3 Caiifomis Physical 

fith«ss R^ort for twrtfi grads students ory. 

’Colorado data from 20 1 1 
‘kxfiana data from 201 1 
’Iowa data from 201 1 
•Pervnsyfwraa data from 2G09 

Source: Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
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MILITARY INELIGIBILITY AMONG YOUNG 
AMERICANS AGES 17-24 

Source: of Defense. 20 1 4 

Three leading preventable causes of not being able to join the military include being 
oveweight, lacking adequate education and having a history of crime or drug 656 .“*° 



RANK STATE PERCENT INELIGIBLE 


5> 

Mississippi 

78% 

50 

District of Columbia 

78% 

49 

Louisiana 

76% 

48 

Alabama 

7S% 

47 

Wasc Virginia 

7S% 

46 

Arkansas 

74% 

45 

South Carolina 

74% ^^^^B 

44 

Thnnessee 

74% 

43 

North Dakota 

73% 

42 

Moritana 

73% IB^H^B 

41 

South Dakoa 

73% B|BB|| 

40 

Kentucky 

73% 

39 

New Mexico 

73% 

38 

Oklahoma 

73% 

37 

Texas 

73% iBlI^H 

36 

Georgia 

.73% 

35 

Idaho 

73% 

34 

Rhode Island 

72% jjjjjj^Bfl 

33 

Nortfi Carolina 

72% 

32 

Missouri 

72% IIIII^H 

31 

Indiana 

72% B^BB 

30 

.^izona 

72% |B 

29 

Pennsylvania 

72% 

28 

Utah 

'72% ^^^^B 

27 

Ohio 

72% 


RANK STATE PERCENT INELIGIBLE 


26 

Michigan 

7fV 

,71% 

71% 

7t%. 

71% 


25 

Florida 

HI 

24 

Vermont 


23 

Virginia 


22 

Wisconsin 


21 

Delaware 



20 

Nebraska 



19 

Wyoming 

s 


18 

New York 



17 

Iowa 

E 


16 

Kansas 

E 


t5 

Abska 

E 


14 

minois 

E 


13 

Maine 

m 


12 

Nevada 



i 1 Or«^ j 

g 


iO 

New Hampshire 

s 


9 

Maryland 

g 


8 

California 
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MassKhusetts 

jU 


6 

Colorado 

s 


S 

Minnesota ! 



4 

Connecticut 



3 

VVbshington 

s 


2 

New Jersey 



1 Hawan 
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United Stales Department of Agriculture 


SMART 



The Healthy. Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 requires USDA to establish 
mitrttfon standards for all foods sold in schools — beyond the federally- 
sapjwrted meals programs. This new rule carefully balances science-based 
niitfittai guidelines with practical and flexible solutions to promote 
healthror eating on campus. The ruie draws on recommendations from the 
Institute of Utediciiw, existing voluntary standards already implemented by 
thousands of schools around the country, and healthy food and beverage 
offerings already available in the marketplace. 


Before the New Standards 


After the New Standards 


Ml 


1^5 

X 

1 

■ 


if 



2B6 

249 

242 

235 

136 

tm 

161 

118 

S5 



Chocolate 
Sandwich 
Cookies 
!8 medium) 

Fruit 
Flavored 
Candies 
laaor [*9i 

Donut 

(1 la^e) 

Ch(Kotale 

Bar 

(I!>ari6<iz) 

Regular 

Cola 

(! 28 .a.i 

Peanuts 

(102.) 

Light 
Popcorn 
(Snack bag) 

Low-Fat 

Tortilla 

Chips 

(lOZ) 

Granola 
Bar (oats, 
truit, nuts) 

(1 bat- 6 or) 

Fruit Cop 
(w/100% 
Juice) 
(Sivick cup 
ioz) 

No-Caiorie 

flavored 

Water 

182 

Empty 

Caiones 

177 

Caion«s ' 

147 

112 

£n«>iy 

clones 

126 

Sn»ty 

Odor>ex 

0 

EmfUy 

CMoties 

17 

Empty 

Caiorica 

D 

Empty 

Caloric* 

32 

Empty 

Calcrie* 

0 

Calorie* 

0 

Empty 

Cslonaa 


e9ir«e 

«»e9» «»«•» 

Sft3«S 

«9««e 

»a»9# 

s««s« 

« 9 S 9 « « 99 »» 

«#««« 
««*«« 

9 IS 9 ® ® 




e •es* 

»*»»* 
e » s »• 
ft » 
a 9 9*9 
»«»99 
«*»*« 

»9S«9 
• *9«9 
«ee9« 
9«999 
99999 
a*99» 
«S »«9 
C««9* 
S9999 






' 9 « • 

• 9 9 99 

• »»t9 
9994 9 
9 99 •* 
99999 

• 9999 
99999 
99999 
« 99 9 9 
999S9 
9 9 999 
99699 
99999 
*9999 
«9«»* 
*999* 
e«9»« 
0C99S 
99999 
«»9»9 
99#«9 
9«9«« 

• 9999 
999#9 
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Chairman Kline. Without objection. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you. 

And, so, you know, obviously, there has been a lot of back and 
forth since the law was passed. I visited the school cafeterias. Con- 
necticut, you know has had some struggles, you know, with the 
transition. I think Secretary Vilsack has listened to people, in my 
experience. I mean, he did make some adjustments as we sort of 
moved along. 

But I guess the question I would like to pose to Ms. Bauscher 
and Mrs. McAuliffe is, you know, on this question of nutritional 
standards. I mean, the federal taxpayer is in on this. We know 
from the, you know, the forensics of the school lunch program that 
it had a national objective. It had a national mission, you know, 
that even goes into our national defense, and, you know, I mean, 
when we talk about state flexibility, are we talking about basically 
retreating from what the military leadership is saying we need to 
maintain, or we are talking about, you know, maintaining stand- 
ards. Anything can use improvement, but, again, I was just won- 
dering what your association’s position is. 

Ms. Bauscher. So, let me first say, SNA supported the Healthy 
Hunger Free Kids Act, and we support the Healthy Hunger Free 
Kids Act today. What we are asking for is under the most restric- 
tive requirements in the law, primarily around grains and fruits 
and vegetables, some sensible flexibility that will allow districts to 
operate programs in a fiscally-sound way. 

As I mentioned, when Healthy Hunger Free Kids Act began, I 
had a 3-month operating balance. Operating balances around the 
country are used to provide program improvement. It may be im- 
proving the equipment that the food is prepared in and with. It 
may be improving the decor in the cafeteria so that it is an inviting 
place for students to consume healthy meals. 

Since that time through February of this year, my operating fund 
balance has decreased by 1.2 months. What that means is I have 
got 1.8 months operating balance so the — and it is mainly due to 
the increased cost of meeting the standards. And a lot of the food 
that the students don’t like goes in the trash, and that is pre- 
cious — 

Mr. Courtney. Just I want to give Mrs. McAuliffe a chance — 

Ms. Bauscher. Okay. 

Mr. Courtney. — to jump in. But I just want to tell you. If there 
is a gap in terms of, you know, the rules versus your operating, we 
want that information because, frankly, there are other ways to 
solve that problem rather than weakening standards. 

Mrs. McAuliffe? 

Mrs. McAuliefe. Well, I agree, and I understand that the dif- 
ficulties of the challenges of working with pennies, literally pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes a day, to feed our children and feed them 
well. I think that the Retreat Is Not An Option analogy is abso- 
lutely spot on. We know the right thing to do as parents, we know 
what we have to teach as teachers, and we don’t give up. We don’t 
retreat. We figure out, we add creativity, we add extra work and 
urgency to our mission. 

I would say that it is tough but it is being done and there are 
success stories out there and I think what we are finding in Vir- 
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ginia, too, is the peer-to-peer colleagues, working school nutrition 
directors together, sharing best practices, looking at what works 
within their agricultural community and how are we, you know, 
warehousing that local hamburger meat so we can spend a little bit 
more on the local hamburger meat but, you know, not have to sac- 
rifice, you know, all of our budget for it. I think that it all takes 
a lot more — it is more demanding on all of us but we can’t retreat. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mr. Grothman? 

Mr. Grothman. Thank you all for being here today. Very illu- 
minating and I can see you all have a lot of enthusiasm for the 
topic. 

I am going talk a little bit to Ms. Bauscher first. You talked 
about that the problems we have of kids throwing away their food, 
and I have had people lobbying me in my office on that topic and 
I hear anecdotal evidence of that from kids in my district. You 
mentioned that you were having more success and your children 
liked the kiwis but they were expensive. You brought that anecdote 
up for a reason. Do you feel if you had more money, maybe put a 
few more of those in the fruit cups or whatever, we could have 
more kids eat the food? 

Ms. Bauscher. Again, kids like what they like and kiwi is one 
of the things that they really like and, yes, more money would help 
me provide that and potentially help them consume that since it 
includes something that they like. 

So I think that we need to stay focused on teaching kids the im- 
portance of consuming healthy foods. We need to continue to make 
them available in the cafeteria but, again, if I lose or my program 
reserves continue to decline and program operates in the red, I 
have to hold out my hand to my administration and ask them to 
cover my deficit, and that is occurring in more and more districts 
around the country. 

So we all recognize the critical importance of these programs in 
assuring that kids are prepared to learn and in moving the needle 
on student achievement. We want to make sure that all of our stu- 
dents are prepared for success throughout their lives. So these pro- 
grams are critical and, you know, when the program goes in the 
red, a school potentially goes off of the program, we are not able 
to provide the support they need. 

Mr. Grothman. Certain foods. Because some of your statistics 
across the board kind of surprised me. I mean, for a minute, I felt 
I was like in the Bangladesh house of representatives rather than 
the United States House of Representatives, hearing we have such 
a crisis of hunger apparently in our schools. 

One of you mentioned that we have a hunger problem, kids zero 
to 5, and if there was a problem there, I would assume we would 
see it reflected in the measurements of our 5-year olds when they 
enter school. I assume we keep track of those things over time, you 
know, average weight and height of a 5-year old in the 2010, 2000, 
1960, 1950, what have you. Do you see any changes over time in 
the size and the weight and height of our 5-year olds? 

Ms. Bauscher. We do not collect that information in our pro- 
gram. It is possible, but the other departments within the district 
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might collect that information. I think that we would be happy to 
get back to you. 

Mr. Grothman. Why don’t I talk to Mr. Storen because he is the 
director of research advocacy on this stuff. I mean, some of us kind 
of wonder. Like I said, you guys have a little bit of a problem be- 
cause we talk about this obesity epidemic and then we say we have 
this problem with all these people are hungry and just on first 
blush, they kind of are contradictory. 

So I am going to ask on something that is hard. Over a period 
of time, when we measure our 5-year olds in this country, do we 
see a change in height or a change in weight before the system is 
able to get ahold of them? 

Mr. Storen. Yes, I don’t have those data available. I would be 
happy to try to get back to try to get back to you. What I do know 
is that the program WIG which is designed to help those children 
ages zero to 5, there is a strong body of evidence about the positive 
health impacts when kids do participate in it. And I know about 
half of all babies in the United States do participate in that pro- 
gram, so. 

Mr. Grothman. But we don’t collect data on that, okay. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. May I comment on that — could I — 

Mr. Grothman. Go ahead. No, sure. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. The point about obesity I think is a really big 
part of the conversation. Obesity, I view it as hunger in many ways 
because it is hunger for the right type of food. It is malnutrition. 
In Virginia, we have 17 percent of our families living in food 
deserts. And so that is why if school meals are consistently often 
the best and most consistent meal for children, I think it is impera- 
tive on us to make sure that we are doing the best that we can in 
terms of food quality, as well as access. 

Mr. Grothman. I will give you another thing to think about and 
any of you can respond to this. A while back I read something deal- 
ing with some of these food programs and that we are kind of — 
it used to be it was important for kids to sit around the dinner 
table at night and I think it is kind of an important thing to sit 
around the breakfast table in the morning. And, as time goes on, 
it becomes more — where we are sending a message to parents that 
is more of the government’s concern and not their concern. 

Does that concern you at all insofar as, you know, we are kind 
of taking away a role that has maybe been the most basic role the 
parents probably throughout all of history in kind of saying that, 
you know, providing breakfast for your kids, providing dinner for 
your kids or during summer periods, that, you know, we are begin- 
ning to change the nature of life in that we begin to make it more 
of a government thing than a family thing. Does that — 

Chairman Kline. I am sorry; the gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. DeSaulnier, I think you are up. 

Mr. DeSaulnier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, and the 
ranking member for bringing this up. 

I want my comments in the context of somebody who has spent 
35 years in the food service industry and is sympathetic to the com- 
ments by Ms. Bauscher. I know running restaurants, you couldn’t 
make customers eat food that they didn’t want to and pay for it, 
so. And having been a single parent, I understand the challenges 
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in getting kids to eat what is good for them. But we have to sepa- 
rate food from nutrition and we started to just hit on this, so. 

I want to talk about the overall context. So I was an author of 
one of the first local government menu labeling bills, in spite of the 
fact of being in the restaurant business in California. I was the co- 
author of the first state’s menu labeling bill in the United States 
in California with a L.A. colleague. That has been in effect for 
about 8 years now, and we did that in response to the Center for 
Disease Control declaring a national epidemic when it came to obe- 
sity in America. 

America has the second highest obesity rate in the world. We 
spend almost $200 billion a year on public health consequences for 
obesity, and where it has most impacted is amongst young people. 
So the way to do it is collectively and then most of it is around edu- 
cation. So menu labeling was letting parents know you are busy, 
you have to go through the drive in at Taco Bell but you can see 
the menu is changing now in fast food restaurants. You can see 
McDonald’s now actually promoting to their investors that they are 
changing. 

So, in that context, I always thought that this was the best in- 
vestment the federal government could do, and along with edu- 
cation. Not telling parents or kids they have to eat it because they 
won’t unless they know it is good for them. And then we know from 
a nutritional standpoint that your palate changes and adjusts. 

And in terms of spoilage in California, what we found is that we 
have actually reduced spoilage when we use fresh ingredients. So 
in California, I know we are weird and we are different, but 66 per- 
cent of Republicans and 87 percent of Democrats in a recent Pew 
Charitable Trust poll said that they supported the current stand- 
ards. 

So in the context of my colleague from Virginia talking about 
cost, I view this as an investment. We change the cost curve when 
we invest in letting kids know that they can grow healthy foods in 
their school gardens, they can go in the kitchen afterschool pro- 
grams and Dr. Krey and Mrs. McAuliffe’s overall question is in re- 
gards to larger context, directed at Mrs. McAuliffe and if Dr. Krey 
wants to jump in there. 

And then the secondary thing is intercession, summer school 
loss, both cognitively and nutritionally, and what a difference it 
makes for poor kids. So those are the two sort of general questions 
in terms of cost avoidance in investment in a broad scale, not just 
in this program, and to agree with education. That the best way 
to gets kids and parents to invest in good nutrition is to educate 
them to the cost in the long term, both cognitively and nutrition- 
ally. 

Ms. McAuliffe? 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Sorry, I lost track of — I am sorry about the 
question; I heard every single thing you said — 

Mr. DeSaulnier. So the overall question is, in the context, in 
California, we did it across the board. We wanted to educate par- 
ents, we wanted to educate adults about the obesity — the con- 
sequences of that, and I wonder if you are doing that in Virginia. 

Mrs. McAuliffe. I think that, you know, schools, local programs 
are doing things differently in their own way. But, yes, I think that 
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part — when you are talking about nutrition curriculum, you are 
talking about educating the next generation but there is always a 
piece about taking these conversations home, talking to parents. 
And I think that parents — many schools are inviting parents in as 
part of the, you know — we have heard of nights where everybody 
eats in the cafeteria at night to introduce some of the new foods 
as they go along with the guidelines. 

So I think that is absolutely, you know — schools are definitely a 
partnership, students, parents and teachers. And that partnership 
has to remain strong always and it is definitely an imperative part 
of this conversation. 

Mr. DeSaulnier. So, Dr. Krey, just to follow up on the interces- 
sion of summer school loss, you said it is not just for students’ 
health but for the learning loss, up to half of that learning loss 
happens during the summer. Could you extrapolate on that a little 
bit, just briefly? 

Ms. Krey. Certainly, certainly. We know from studies that there 
are social, emotional and behavioral problems associated with 
being food insecurity and micronutrient deficiencies, cognitive 
delays and so when we look at child nutrition programs, that is one 
reason why summer is such a difficult period because it is regular, 
sustained access to nutritious meals that help prevent a lot of those 
deficiencies that I have talked about, and enable students to stay 
on track and to continue to be prepared to learn. 

Mr. DeSaulnier. I want to yield back the remainder of the time 
I have. 

Chairman Kline. You also are my hero. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I am having one of 
those days where I have got two of these going on at the same 
time. In fact, we were talking about nutrition over at Ag, and the 
food bank process and how that is working coordinating with the 
SNAP program. 

But I represent Georgia’s 12th district where roughly 31 percent 
of children have limited or uncertain access to adequate nutritious 
food. These kids come from great families but, because of economic 
times, you know, they struggle to make ends meet living paycheck 
to paycheck. 

We all know how important child nutrition is and I thank you 
for your work in that area. And, you know, our school food pro- 
grams ensure that kids have access to the foods. 

Dr. Krey, you state in your testimony that 19.5 percent of Amer- 
ican households with children are food insecure. Can you discuss 
what being food insecure means and how that impacts children 
specifically? 

Ms. Krey. Certainly. So food insecurity is a broad term so it cap- 
tures both outright hunger and the coping mechanisms that house- 
holds use to avoid it. So it refers to a lack of food access based on 
resources. It is a household situation so it affects everyone in a 
household but it can affect them differently, and it is a year-long 
measure. So we know that food insecurity can be episodic and cycli- 
cal, giving other factors that put people at risk. 
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And we know from a lot of studies that food insecure individuals 
have worse health and educational outcomes than food secure 
households. It has been well documented, and we know that house- 
holds suffering from food insecurity are more likely to have chil- 
dren, which is what makes it a larger concern. And we know that 
when children live in food insecure households, they are more like- 
ly to have disrupted eating patterns and diets and we know the 
link that we have talked about between good nutrition and chil- 
dren’s health development and learning. 

Mr. Allen. Good. Thank you. 

I recently saw a poll that indicated about 93 percent of parents 
in Georgia think school food service should serve a fruit and vege- 
table on every meal. For example, in Burke County in my district, 
they are having a lot of success with the Farm-to-School program 
serving locally-grown collard greens, one of my personal favorites, 
along with sweet potatoes, cabbage, broccoli and other favorites, 
strawberries, whole grain grits and, because we are a big blueberry 
area now, and with, you know, mixing that with whole wheat flour 
and local products. Do you think programs like Farm-to-School or 
Smarter Lunchrooms have been helpful, and how can we grow that 
program? 

Ms. Bauscher. Donna Martin, who is the director in your area — 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Ms. Bauscher. — is a wonderful success story and we tap her all 
the time to share her successes and her recipes with members to 
inspire them. 

I think Farm-to-School programs are very important. Many, 
many school food authorities have Farm-to-School programs or 
school garden programs. To Mrs. McAuliffe’s point earlier, it is im- 
portant that kids learn where food comes from. And when kids are 
actively involved in growing and harvesting food, they are more 
likely to consume it and generally consume more. 

One of the programs we haven’t touched on today at all is the 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program, available in schools with high 
at-risk students. I have got 30 of my schools that participate in 
that program. It includes a nutrition education component and we 
work through that program to teach children where their food 
comes from, why it is healthy for them, and, anecdotally, I know 
that in schools that participate in that program, they choose and 
consume more fruits and vegetables with their meal. 

The unfortunate part is that program is not available to all 
school food authorities. So it is a wonderful program that not only 
provides nutrition education but, again, encourages kids to con- 
sume healthier fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Allen. How can we make that more available? Is there just 
the rural versus urban — 

Ms. Bauscher. Well, it currently is only available in areas where 
at least 50 percent of the — 

Mr .Allen. Right. 

Ms. Bauscher. — students qualify for free or reduced meals. 

Mr. Allen. I got you. 

Ms. Bauscher. So making programs like that more accessible, 
you — ^because even a lot of our paid-students need to learn where 
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their food comes from, so making it more widely available would 
support the current requirement. 

Mr. Allen. Good. Yes, Donna did share a lot of this information 
with me and I am very appreciative of her efforts, as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you, gentleman. Another hero. 

Mr. Polls? 

Mr. POLIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Last week in Colorado I got to visit the school nutrition services 
at Poudre School District in my district, which serves schools in 
Fort Collins area. And at Poudre School District they serve 
healthy, often locally-grown fruits and vegetables to students as 
part of their Farm-o-School initiative. The leaders of this school nu- 
trition service at PSD are thrilled with upgrading the federal regs. 
In fact, due, in fact, part to whole grains, they have been able to 
attract 10 percent more families back to opt in to the district lunch 
program. 

As an example of what they are serving then, they put their 
menu and recipes up at PSDSchools.nutraslice.com, 
PSDSSchools@nutraslice.com. Today, they are serving a General 
Tso chicken and steamed broccoli. Yesterday was lasagna with 
veggies, rotini with roasted spring veggies, and chicken, and 
steamed vegetables. 

They have really found that offering healthy and nutritious food 
in excess of the federal nutrition standards actually helps pull fam- 
ilies back into participating, which improves the economic viability 
of their paid lunch program and, of course, as well through scale, 
their free and reduced lunch program. They are very excited about 
bringing healthier foods to students and helping instill positive eat- 
ing habits in schools. 

Another school district in Boulder Valley School District in my 
district in Colorado, working with Chef Ann Cooper and the Ann 
Cooper Foundation, has implemented a large-scale food change. As 
Chef Ann Cooper says, who is the head of nutrition food services 
for Boulder Valley School District, she says, “I envision a time soon 
when being a chef working to feed children fresh, delicious and 
nourishing food will no longer be considered renegade.” 

Mrs. McAuliffe, I was wondering if you could talk more about ini- 
tiatives like those in Poudre School District and Boulder Valley 
School District and others that can be replicated and encouraged 
through a reauthorization of the child nutrition act? 

Mrs. McAuliffe. Thank you, I appreciate that. The connection 
between where our food comes from, what we are putting in our 
bodies, it matters. There is a growing demand for that in this coun- 
try, both in our schools but in our community at large it is impor- 
tant. We see those demands growing. 

Andrea — I have to give a shout out to one of our lead school nu- 
trition directors, Andrea Early in Harrisonburg City Schools, who 
is a national leader on Farm-to-School, and what she has done is 
brought in the ag extension program, the agricultural community, 
and brought in Farmer Joe to talk about lettuce when we introduce 
the school with the salad bar at school. 

So this community garden piece, the Farm-to-School piece, it is 
so critical to connecting in a real live way, a tangible way to get 
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kids excited about how does Farmer Joe grow his lettuce. And 
Farmer Joe is really fun to listen to, and I think I will try his let- 
tuce because it is on a salad bar today. 

So that connection between where your food comes from and 
making it very real is really critical to success of these programs. 

Mr. POLIS. And, again, one of the things that our school districts 
have found that is contrary to some of the testimony from the oth- 
ers is, by increasing nutrition standards, they actually got more 
families to participate in the lunch program. 

I would also like to highlight a non-profit in my district called 
the Kitchen Community that has an approach to school gardens 
where kids actually grow their own food and it can provide 1 or 2 
or 3 days’ worth of nutrition. Both Boulder Valley School District 
and Poudre School District have implemented salad bars in every 
school, as well as vegetarian options. 

These are the kinds of things that, if more districts did, and I 
wanted to address this to Ms. Bauscher, why aren’t more districts 
doing this kind of thing on their own? Why are we even forced to 
talk about it here? Obviously, we are a big funder of this. Why 
aren’t districts like ours getting more families to participate by 
launching salad bars, by making sure they have vegetarian options 
as more and more kids want them? 

Ms. Bauscher. First, let me say that a lot of districts are offer- 
ing salad bars and more vegetarian options, but school food au- 
thorities are as diverse as your Congressional districts; not all 
school food authorities have the resources to do that. Salad bars, 
for example — 

Mr. POLIS. Well, reclaiming my time, but our districts have found 
is that they have more resources when they offer these things — 

Ms. Bauscher. And — 

Mr. PoLis. — because families that have not participated in the 
school lunch program because the kids are vegetarian or the family 
wants food from a salad bar, they are the ones that are opting in, 
giving the school districts more resources along with it. And I think 
that is what we can accomplish nationally to improve the viability 
and the efficiency of school lunch programs across the country. 

And I think that is what we can do by raising the federal bar, 
and I hope that we renew our commitment to healthy and nutri- 
tious school lunches across the country, which I think is consistent 
with the fiscal viability that you indicated in your testimony. 

And I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman for yielding back his 
time, however how much of it had expired. 

I now recognize the ranking member for any closing remarks 
that he may have. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this has been a great hearing. We have heard about the 
importance of nutritious meals. It is a national security interest be- 
cause 25 percent of our young people are obese and can’t even en- 
list in the military. It has other long-term health effects. We have 
heard about the correlation between academic achievement, includ- 
ing behavior, and attendance with good nutrition. 

And so our reauthorization has to make sure we continue the 
programs and also recognize that nutritious meals actually cost 
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more. Federal standards are important. It has been pointed out 
that 93 percent of our schools are in compliance so they can’t be 
that unreasonable. 

We have heard a lot about unnecessary paperwork that needs to 
be addressed, and the summer availability. We have seen a lot of 
studies that showed that a significant portion of the achievement 
gap is due to regression during the summer. 

So I look forward to the authorization and, in the meanwhile, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to enter into the record 
the Harvard study from last year showing that more students eat- 
ing fruits and vegetables. Another one from the University of Con- 
necticut this year showing that students are eating more fruit and 
no increase in plate waste. And one from last year, a Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation study on students accepting and liking the 
school food under the new standards, and no increase in plate 
waste. And a letter from the Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 
on the importance of the school programs. And one from the Na- 
tional WIC Association with the significant recommendations on 
how we can improve nutrition. 

[The information follows:] 
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Impact of the New U.S. Department of Agriculture 
School Meal Standards on Food Selection, 
Consumption, and Waste 

Juliana F.W. Cohen, ScM, ScD, Scott Richardson, MBA, Ellen Parker, MBA, MSW, 

Paul J. Catalano, ScD, Eric B. Rimm, ScD 


Background: The U.S Department of Agriculture (USDA) recently made substantia! changes to 
the school mea! standards. The media and public outer)' have suggested that this has led to 
subslanliaiiy more food waste. 

Purpose: School meal selection, consumption, and waste were assessed before and after 
implementation of the new school meal standards. 

Methods: Plate waste data were collected in four schools in an urban, low-income school district, 
Logistic regression and mixed-model ANOVA were used to estimate the differences in selection and 
consumption of school nteals before (fall 2011) and after implementation (fall 2012) of the new 
standard.s among 1030 elementary and middle school children. Analyses were conducted in 2013. 

Results: After the new standards were implemented, fruit selection increased by 23.0% and entree 
and vegetable selection remained unchanged. Additionally, post-implementation entree consump- 
tion increased by 15.6%, vegetable consumption increased by 16.2%, and fruit consumption 
remained the same. Milk selection and consumption decreased owing to an unrelated milk policy 
change. 

Conclusions: Although food waste levels were substantial both pre- and post-implementation, the 
new guideline,? have positively affected school meal selection and consumption, Despite the 
increased vegetable portion size requirement, consumption increased and led to significantly more 
cups of vegetables consumed. Significantly more students selected a fruit, whereas the overall 
percentage of fruit consumed remained the same, resulting in more students consuming fruits. 
Contrary to media reports, these results .suggest that the new school meal standards have improved 
students’ overall diet quality. Legislation to weaken the standards is not warranted, 

(Am I Prev Med 2014;'l6(4):388-394) © 201-1- .American lournai of Preventive Medicine 


Background 

I n the U.S., schools provide government-subsidized 
meals to roughly 32 million students daily.' Until 
recently, the nutrition standards for the National 
School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program 
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were based on outdated 1995 Dletaiy Guidelines for 
Americans.-' In general, meals were high in sodium, 
saturated fats, and low in whole grains and fiber.' In 
response to these issues and the First Lady’s Let’s Move! 
campaign to promote child health. Congress passed the 
Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010. which required 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (US.DA) to update 
the national school meal standards to reflect the most 
recent (2010) Dietary Guidelines for Americans. ' 
llte new USDA Nutrition Standards in the National 
School Lunch and Breakfast Program took effect at the 
beginning of the 2012—2013 school year. ’ These stand- 
ards increased the availability of wJiole grains, fruits, and 
vegetables; increased the portion sizes of fruits and 
vegetables offered; and required the selection of a fruit 
or vegetable. Additionally, grade-specitk limits were 
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placed on the total calories and sodium contents of the 
meals, and frans tats were removed. 

Food .service directors, teachers, parents, and students 
criticized the regulations for causing an increase in food 
waste owing to both larger portion sizes and the require- 
ment that a student must select a fruit or vegetable.” To, 
our knowledge, these beliefs were based on unquantified . 
observations and anecdotal reports and not a formal test 
of consumption in a paired set of children during this 
titne period. Some levels of food waste can be expected in 
a school cafeteria .setting, for reasons including food, 
preferences and ranges in caloric needs.' It has yet to be 
documented whether the new standards result In 
increased food tvaste when compared to the substantial 
food waste, particularly in fruits and vegetables, previ- 
ously observed in cafeterias before the new school meal . 
standards.'’ This study was conducted in a lai^e pro- 
spectively collected sample of .school-age children to 
determine whether the new stand-ards affected students’ . 
selection and consumption of school foods, using plate 
waste data collected pre- and post-implementation. 

l^ethQds 

Project .Modifying Hating and Lifestyles at School (MEALS) was a 
school-based study developed by the nonprofit organization , 
Project Bread (www.ProjcctBread.org) and the .Harv'ard School 
of Public Health, In 2011, Project Bread hired a professional chef 
to work with ,several schools in a low-income, urban school district 
in Massachusetts to enhance the palatabiiity and nutrient profile of, 
the school meals, Additionally, some schools received a behavioral 
psycholog)' intervention to influence the selection and consump- 
tion of the healthiej' foods t)ffere<l, Eight elementary/K-8 .schools 
within the district were assigned to intervention (n=4) or control 
status (ri=4). The present study foenses on the four control 
schools. 

All students in grades 3—8 were recruited to participate with 
active consent, and n=:.l,(}.3() students at the four control schools 
provided parental/student consent and completed a survey with, 
demographic information (46% of the eligible population). The 
information collected included the child’s gender; date of birth (to 
calculate age at baseline): and race/ethniciiy. All students in grades 
1—8 also had the option to participate with passive consent, and 
99,8% of the remaining eligible population agreed to participate 
using !hi.s method, with no identifying information collected about 
the student (0.2% of parents requester! that their child not 
participate). No eligible students declined to participate on a study 
day. At Year 2, n— 864 .students with active consent (84%). 
remaiited tn participating schools and atlended lunch on a study 
day, ami passive consent was collected for new students. Students- 
with active or passive consent participated in the study if they 
attended lunch on a study day (participating schools had closed . 
campu.se.s, so students could not leave to purchase other foods 
duririg the school day), and were excluded if they did not receive a 
school lunch. Roughly 8.6% of the students in the .school came from- 
lo^vdnctrnre I'atnilies and were eiigil>!e for free or reduced-price 
meals. Among .siudents who provided active consent, the mean 
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(SD) age was !G.7 years (I 8) .tnd .' 1 1 v girls iTHioniv 
of students (83.0%) were Hispanic. 4 o* n wesc wlutv 2 ‘t '> utre 
•Asian, and 1,8% were black Thoie weie no sub^lanti,ll d'ricietuc' 
in demographics between the .sUidciiis uith vonwjit a. id the 
genera! population at the participating schools. 

intervention 

At the beginning of the 2012—2013 .school year, the new 
school meal standards went into effect in .schools 
participating in the National School Breakfast and 
National School Lunch Programs (Table 1 ), This resulted 
in a natural experiment in the middle of data collection 
for tlie Project MEALS study. 

Although there w'ere .some similaritie.s between the old 
and new school meal .standards, there were many 
important updates as well. Schools must continue to 
offer five components to students at lunch; a grain, .meat/ 
meat alternative, fruit, vegetable, and milk (the grain and 
nieat/meat alternative are often provided together as a 
combination entree), and students are required, to .select 
force of the components. 

However, the new .standards require that one of the 
three components selected is a fruitor vegetablc.- Addi- 
tionally, the serving .size.s for fruits and vegetables are 
larger, and a greater variety of vegetables must be served, 
including weekly offerings of legumes, dark green vege- 
tables, and red/orange vegetables. Although the previous 
,standard.s did not specify the type of grain offered; the 
new standards require tliat half of the grains, offered be 
whole grains (beginning with foe 2014— 201.3 school 
year, all grains must be whole grain). Whole and 2% milk 
can no longer be offered; only fat-free or low-fat (1%) 
milk can be available to students. 

Additionally, the regulations finally address sodium by 
setting maximum levels, with the target level decreasing 
tlrrough the 2022—2023 .school year. Altho'itgh both, the 
previous and netv guideiine.s have calorie miniihunis for foe 
overall meal, foe new standards have also, placed a 
maximum level on the calories offered, wfoich varies by 
grade. The requirements for protein levels and specific 
microniitrients have been removed from the new 
standards. 

The limit on saturated fats (< 10% of total calories) 
remains unchanged, but unlike the previou.s standards 
that did not address trans fats, the new' .standards require 
zero grams of artificial trans fats in the school meals, with 
products 4vith less than 0.5 g per .sorting counted as zero. 
Unrelated to the new' standards, the school district 
participating in Project MEALS made the decision to 
remove sugar- sweetened (i.e., flavored) milk from all of 
its schools during the 2012—2013 school year although 
sugar-sw'eetened milk is still allow'ed under the new 
standards if it is fat-free. 
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Table 1, Comparison of previous versus current school lunch standards* 


Food group 

Previous requirements K— 12 

Current requirements K— 12 

Fruit ano 
v-iJolablos 

0.:" • 0.75 cup of fruit and 
vegetables ^GQm&feetf^per.-day 

0.75—1 Gupof ve^tetsiesp/os 0.6-1 cup of fiuit pei dav 

V!'0|.Tabl. s 

No specifications as to type of 
vegetable subgroup 

. Weekly requirement for tl) dark green; (2) red/orange; i3\ 
beans/peas (legumes): (4) starchv; (5) other (as aefmea in 
2010 Dietary Guidelines) 

: Whole grams : 

No requirement 

At teas! hatf Of digrams rnust be whole gtom "ch usot Juty i 
2012. July 1. 2014. ali grams mu»t be whole gran 

'' - i 

Milk 

1 cup; variety of fat contents 
allowed: flavor not restneted 

1 cup: must be fat free (unflavored/fiavofedi or 1% iow tat 
(unflavoredf 

Nutrient standards 



Caiones 

Mimmun^ only (based on grade) 

Mmimum and maximum (based on grade) 

Sodium , ' ' ■ . 

No requirement ” 


Saturated fats . 

< .10% of total calories . 

< 10% of total calories 

Tians fats 

. requirement 

0 g per serving’ , 


•’Adapted from •'Contpai'tson of Previous aiid Current Regulatory Requirements under Final Rule Nutrition Standards in the National School Lxinch 
and School Breakfast Programs 

"Altliough students must be offered 0. 75-1 cup of vegetables andO.5-1 cup of fruits per day {versus previous requii'ements that allowed students to 
be offered a combined total of 0.5 -0.75 cup fruit and vegetables), students are allowed to select only 0.5 cup of fruits or vegetables (previous 
requirements allowed students to select only 0.125 cup of fruits or vegetables) 

'’This is a U.S. Department of Agricul ture (USDA) requirement. The participating district’s decision to remove all flavored milk (including fat-free options) 
exceeded the USDA requirements 

“Products with less than 0,5 grams per serving count as 0 


Plate Waste Measures 

Consumption was measured using established plate 
waste study methods^''"* on 2 days per school in the fall 
of 2011 {pre-implementation for the new school meal 
standards) and 2 days per school in the fall of 2012 (post- 
implementation). Plate waste study days were randomly 
selected without prior knowledge of what was being 
served. All lunch periods and consented students were 
included on each study day. 

Before the first lunch period began, all trays were given 
unique identifying numbers and trash cans were 
removed from the cafeteria. Ten random samples of 
each food offered were weighed on a food scale {Oxo 
1130800; New York NY) to provide a stable estimate of, 
the pre-consumption weights of the food.s, and w^iere 
applicable, sei’vijig containers were weighed. 

Cafeteria staff members were also trained in portion, 
control methods to minimize the variability in the 
servings. When each lunch period began, students 
entered the cafeteria and selected their foods. When they 
exited the cafeteria line with their selected foods, research 
assistants discreetly standing by the exits recorded their 
tray number and the food components on the trays. 

At the beginning of each lunch period, students were 
reminded about the study and that participation was 


voluntary. Students Who had provided active consent 
were also asked to include their names on their trays. No 
personal identifying information was collected for stu- 
dents with passive consent. At the end of the each meal, 
the trays were collected and each meal component was 
weighed separately. The Committee on Human vSubjects 
at the Harvard School of Public Health approved the 
conduct of ihe study. 

Analyses for Children with Active Consent 

The primary analyses were conducted using data from 
the n= 1,030 students with active consent, who provided 
demographic information. Within-child differences in 
pre- versus post-implementation for food selection and 
consumption were examined between Years 1 and 2. AH 
students (n=l,030) w-ere included in the analyses, and 
864 students with both pre- and post-implementation 
data were used to calculate the point estimates, and the 
additional 166 students who were lost to follow-up 
contributed to the variance calculations in the analyses. 

To analyze differences in selection of each food compo- 
nent, logistic regre,ssinn was used, appljing a marginal 
model approach (generalized estimating equations) with 
the SAS program PROC GENMOD (version 9.1, 2003; 
SAS Institute, Car\' NC). i’his method was used to account 
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for the correlations associated with repeated measures of 
students nested within schools. The anidyses were also 
adjusted for gender, age at baseline, and race/ethnicity. 

To calculate differences in meal consumption among 
students who selected a meal component, mixed-model 
ANOVA, with school and student as a random effect 
(students nested within schools) were conducted using 
the SAS program PROC MIXED. The models were also 
adjusted for gender, age, and race/ethnicity. 

Analyses for Children with Passive Consent 

Selection and consumption was also examined among 
the students with active and passive consent {99.8% of 
the entire population) using logistic regression and 
mixed-mode! ANOVA adjusted for lunch period and 
accounting for clustering of observ'ations within schools. 
Because no idenlificalion was collected for students -with 
passive consent, students could not be tracked over time; 
therefore, each student observation within a school over 
the 4 study days was treated as independent (i.e., no 
repeated measures were included in this analysis). 
Analyses were conducted In 201.^. 

Results 

At baseline, the participating schools met the previous 
USDA school meal standards and at follow-up were 
compliant with the new requirements for all food groups 
and nutrient standards, with the exception of one 
vegetable offering (the portion size offered on the study 
day was only 0,5 cup). Table 2 shows the percentage of 
students that selected each meal component pre- and 
post-implementation of the new standards. There were 
no changes in entree selection, with all students selecting 
this meal component; a list of the foods offered is 
presented in Appendix A, 

There were also no significant differences in vegetable 
selection. Elowever, compared to pre-implementation, 
the percentage of students .selecting a fruit after the new 
.standard.s tt)ok effect increased .significantly by 23.0% 
(52.7% vs 75,7%, respectively, p< 0.0001). Milk selection 
decreased from 79.8% during the first year to 55.1% 
during the .second year after the districts’ milk policy 
changed (--24,7%, p<0,0001). 

The consumption levels of each me-al component both 
before and after implementation of the new standards are 
shown in Tabic 3. The percentage of entrefo consumed 
increased from 72.3% pre-implementation to 87.9% post- 
implementation (15.6%, p<0.00{)I), Compared to pre- 
implementation, among the children who selected a 
vegetable, con.sumption increased both as the percentage 
consumed (24,9% vs 41.1%, respectively, /?<0.000i) and as 


Table 2. Meal component selection before and after imple- 
mentation of the new USDA standards for school meals 


Meal 

component 

Mean 
% pre * 

Mean 
% post" 

Difference 
(post - pre'i 

p-value' 





\'A 

Milk 

79.S 

55.1 

-24.7 

0 OOOJ 

VegelaMe 

68.5 

: 6 S . 6,/0 


0 22 

Fruits 

52.7 

. 75.7 

23.0 

cO.tWI 


Note: Boldface indicates significance. 

^Results are unadjusted 

’’Calculated using logistic regression. accoutUing for correlated data, 
with students nested within school and adjusted for gender, ago, race/ 
ethnicity, and lunch period time 
USOA, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

cups per day consumed (0.13 cups/day vs 0.31 cups/day, 
respectively, p <0.0001). 

There were no significant differences in the percentage 
or quantity of fruit consumed. Because of the significant 
increase in students .selecting fruits without a corre- 
sponding increa.se in fruit waste, this resulted in a 
.substantial increa.se in the number of students consum- 
ing fruits. Before the district’s new milk policy took effect, 
students consumed roughly 64.0% of their milk, com- 
pared with 53.9% after the policy’s implementation 

(-10.1%; p<0.0001). 

Students who agreed to participate through active 
consent may have differed from those who did not 
consent; therefore, global differences in consumption 
and waste in the entire lunchroom before and after 
implementation were calculated. In these analyses, 
among .students selecting a meal component (milk, 
vegetables, and fruit), the percentage consumed was not 
substantially different than that among the active consent 
group (Table 4). The percentage of the total entree 
consumption was lower among the whole group than 
among those who provided active consent, although the 
absolute improvement in entree consumption was sim- 
ilar between the two groups. 

Discussion 

The impact of the new USDA Nutrition Standards in the 
National School Lunch and Breakfast Program on school 
meal selection and consumption wa,s examined. Con- 
trary' to public concern.s, the new .school meal standards 
did not lead to increases in meal waste for entrees, fruits, 
or vegetables in this urban, low-income population. 
Entree and vegetable selection remained unchanged, 
and their overall consumption increased significantly. 
The increase in portion size for vegetables also resulted 
in more cups of vegetables consumed. No potato 
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Table 3. Meal consumption before and after implementation of the new USDA 
standards for school meals (n=-l,030f 


Meal conipopc-ni 

Mean pre^ 

Mean post‘’ 

Difference 
(post — pre) 

p-value 

finveo {-/a coiisumpclj 

72.3.-'.', 

87-9 

. i&e 

<aOGOi 

MiIk i '■> -0'!sun;eci' 

64.0 

53.9 . 

-10.1 

.<0.0001 

Vegetable !% consumed) 

24.9 

41.2. 

16.2 

<0.0001 

Vc-';i'i.!nkT ('cupsj 

0.13 

0.31 

0.1B 

<0.0001 

fruits (% consumed) , 

58.1 

5S.2 ' 

^ -2.9 

0,10 

Pants (cups) 

0.42 

0.42 . 

0.00 

0.87 


Note: Boklface indicates significance. 

"’Point estimates were calculated using the nrr:864 students with both pre-and post-implementation data 
and a!t students in::-1030) were used to calculate the variance. Results are calculated based on 
students who .selected the meal component, using mixedHtiode! ANOVA. with school and student as a 
random effect (student nested within schools). Estimates are adjusted for gender, age. race/ethnicity, 
and lunch period time 
'’Calculated using least squares regression 
USDA, U,S, Department of Agriculture 


products were served on the plate waste study days after 
the USDA standards were implemented; thus students 
were consuming other vegetable subgroups. As a result 
of the new regulation requiring that a fruit or vegetable 
must be selected, significantly more students selected a 
fruit. This regulation did not lead to increases in fruit 
waste; there was no change ini the percentage of fruit 
consumed among students who selected this meal compo- 
nent, and therefore the new standards resulted in more 
students corusiuning fruits. No differences in the amount of 
cups of fruits consumed were observed, largelybecau.se the 
cafeterias served primarily whole fruits (e.g., fresh apples, 
oranges, and banana.s), which already met the new stand- 
ards and therefore the amount. <^f fruit offered to students 
was minimally chaiiged. 

After implementation of the district’s policy to 
remove sugar-sweetened milk from the cafeteria during 
the second year of the .study, both milk .selection and 
consumption decreased. However, the plate waste 
study occurred immediately following the policy 
change while students were still acclimating to the 
modification in milk availability. A previous study 
examining the long-term impact of a similar policy 
change found that students acclimated over time and 
had little difference in white milk con.sumption com- 
pared with control students with access to sugar- 
sweetened milk,‘ ' 

Although the new school meal standards did not result 
in increased food waste, the consistently high le\'e!s of 
fruit and vegetable waste are concerning. Students 
discarded roughly 60 %— 75% of the vegetables and 40% 
of the fruits on their trays. These levels of waste are 
similar to those previously found in other urban, low- 


income schools in Massachu- 
setts with a different ethnic 
mix. This suggests that the 
high levels of fruit and vegeta- 
ble waste have been a contin- 
uous problem that warrants 
serious attention. 

Moreover, although the new 
standards make important 
changes by requiring reim- 
bunsable .school meals to have 
increased quantities of fruits 
and vegctable.s and more vege- 
table variety, this may not be 
sufficient, SchooLs mu.st also 
focu.s on the quality and palat- 
ability of the fruits and vegeta- 
bles offered and on creative 
methods to engage students 
to taste and participate in 
selection of menu items to decrease overall waste 
levels.^^'^^ 

Many low-income students rely on school meals for up 
to half of their daily energy intake,*'^ Therefore, school 
meals can have important implications for student 
health. Increased consumption of healthier foods during 
the school day may result in the displacement of energ)'-- 
dense, nutrient-poor foods that many students are 
exposed to after leaving school groundvS. 

Food service directors and staff should receive addi- 
tional assistance as they implement these important 
changes for school meals, including increased acces,s to 
healthy commodity food options, financial support, 
culinary training opportunities, and creative programs 
to engage students to enhance the meals served, Addi- 
tionally, strong competitive food standards are needed to 
support food service directors' efforts to create a healthy 
school emironment. 

Recently, politicians ha,ve pressured the USDA to 
make certain school meal standards more lenient.*' This 
has resulted in the USDA lifting the limits on meat/meat 
alternatives and grains. However, law’makers continue to 
express concerns about the w'aste levels of school meals,* ' 
Tills study suggests that further weakening of the new 
school meals standards should not be considered, as this 
could potentially lead to decreased fruit and vegetable 
selection and consumption. 

Limitations 

Only elementary and middle school children in an urban, 
low-income district were examined. Additional studies 
should examine the impact of the new .standards on food 
selection and consumption in higher-income school 


wvvw.aipmonliae.org 
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Table 4. Meal consumption before and after implementation of the new USDA standards 
for school meals for ail students (/V--5.936)'' 


Mea! component 

Mean pre'* 

Mean post® 

Difference 
{post ^ pre) 

p-va!ue 

Enttee i"> consumed) 

63.4 

73.6 

' ' "ms; 

^ O.OOOi 

k’dl 1 curst., ned? 

62,4 

50.1 

- 12.3 

<0.0003 

Vegetable !% eonsuniedl 

25.8 

40.3 

14.S 

<0,0001 

Vugelul'io fcupsi 

0.13 

0.30 

0.17 

<0.0001 

Fruits. (.% consumed) 

, oS.l •. ..y. 

5a9 

-2,2 

0.05 

Fruits (cups) 

0.44 , 

0,45 

0.01,. 

. 0 . 29 . 


Note: Boldface indicates significance. 

^Includes ail students with active and passive consent and information on the students’ gender (provided 
through active consent or recorded by a research assistant for students with passive consent) 

‘’Results are calculated based on students who selected the meal component, using mixed-model ANOVA, 
with school as a random effect. Estimates are adjusted for gender and lunch period time. Means 
calculated using least squares regression 
USDA, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


di.stricts, in high schools, and/or in other regions of the U. 
S. Also, little is known about the waste levels of meals 
consumed at school but packed at home. 

Additionally, it is unknown how changes in consump- 
tion at lunch may alter dietary habits throughout the rest of 
the day, Aitliough consumption was evaluated on only 
2 days at each school for the pre and post assessments, 
there was no reason to suspect: that consumption on study 
days was different from that on other days. Students also 
had to be their own controls in this study becau.se the 
school meal standardvS went into eflect throughout the 
nation, and thus no control group was possible. 

Although it is possible that .some of the changes in 
consumption observed were due to increased calorie 
requirements as the students aged, data collection 
occurred over the span of only one year, thus the 
difference in caloric need.s were likely small and had a 
minimal impact on the study results.*'^ Additionally, the, 
ability to have students as their own controls led to an, 
increase in power and limited the student-to-student 
variability, increasing the precision of the analyses. 

The large sample size further strengthened this study. 
Although it is possible that there was some selection bias 
among students who agreed to participate using active, 
consent and remained in the study for both years, the 
consumption of students with active consent was also, 
compared to students with passive consent, with similar 
results observed. 


Conclusions 

To our knowledge, this is the first study to examine the 
implications of the new school meal standards on student 
meal selection and consumption. Overall, the new 


requirements have led to 
impror^ements in student diets 
and have not resulted in 
increased food waste. These 
results, together with previ- 
ously reported levels of food 
waste in schools, suggest that 
additional efforts must be 
taken to reduce fruit and veg- 
etable waste. 

Lawmakers should not con- 
further weakening the 
school meal standards. The 
new school meal standards 
are the strongest implemented 
by the USDA to date, and the 
improved dietary intakes will 
likely have important health 
implications for children. 
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Abstract 

Background: The 2010 Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act required the USDA to update the nutrition standards of the National 
School Lunch Program. New policies were implemented in the 2012-2013 school year. These changes were followed by anecdotal 
reports of increased food waste. Empirical research is needed to reliably measure student intake and plate waste before and after this 
policy change. 

Methods: Food consumption and waste was collected annually from a cohort of middle school students in 1 2 schools in an urban, 
low-income school district before (spring 2012) and after (spring 2013 and 2014) policy changes. Generalized linear regression was 
used to compare pre- versus postpolicy selection and consumption of entrees, fruits, vegetables, and milk. 

Results; Comparing 2012 to 2014, the percentage of students choosing fruit significantly increased from 54% to 66% and 
fruit consumption remained high at 74%. Student selection of fruit increased by 9% for each additional type of fruit offered with the 
meal. The proportion of students who chose a vegetable dropped from 68% to 52%, but students selecting vegetables ate nearly 20% 
more of them, effectively lowering vegetable waste. Entree consumption increased significantly from 71% to 84%, thereby also 
decreasing waste, 

Conclusions: Students responded positively to the new lunches. They consumed more fruit, threw away less of the entrees and 
vegetables, and consumed the same amount of milk. Overall, the revised meal standards and policies appear to have significantly 
lowered plate waste in school cafeterias. 


Introduction 

T he National School Lunch Program (NSLP) provi- 
des subsidized meals to more than 30 million chil- 
dren every day. ‘ Established in 1946, the NSLP has 
always required all lunches to meet minimum research- 
based nutritional requirements.^ In recent years, studies of 
the diets of American children and adolescents have con- 
sistently demonstrated the need for an increase in con- 
sumption of fruit, vegctable.s, and whole grains and a 
decrease in sodium and empty calories from solid fats and 
added sugars, In response, the federal government took 


action to update the nutrition requirements of school meals. 
The Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act of 2010 required the 
USDA to issue regulations to align school meal standards 
with the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 

The USDA released the proposed rule in January 2011.^ 
Recommended changes included an increase in whole 
grains, new caloric limits by age group, and a reduction in 
sodium. Another change was to consider fruits and veg- 
etables two different food categories, require different 
types of vegetables to be served each week, and increase 
produce serving sizes. These changes are consistent with 
research documenting that people consume more when 
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presented with variety and larger portions.*^* The 1981 
policy called “Offer vs. Serve”^ was updated to address 
the problem that students do not consume recommended 
levels of fruits and vegetables. Instead of requiring stu- 
dents to take any three of the five meal components 
available, the policy was updated to require that one of 
the three components is a fruit or vegetable serving, thus 
making the inclusion of a fruit or vegetable with each 
lunch normative.’® 

The proposed new rules received approximately 1 30,000 
comment letters and the comments were generally sup- 
portive; however, one frequently cited concern was the 
potential increase in plate waste. Specifically, com- 
menters noted that larger portion sizes for fruits and veg- 
etables and requiring students to take a fruit or vegetable 
would not necessarily lead to increased consumption. 
Commenters suggested that students may not want the 
additional food; they do not have enough time to eat a 
larger quantity of food; and younger students may be 
overwhelmed by the amount of food. Further, some argued 
that changing the regulations may lead to lower partici- 
pation in the program, given that students (particularly 
older students) may rebel against mandates.*^ 

The final rule was released in 2012, and the firat phase of 
changes was implemented in the 2012-2013 school year.” 
Subsequent to initial implementation of the new regula- 
tions, there were anecdotal media reports of an increase in 
food wastc.’^ Paradoxically, there were also media reports 
of students saying that there was not enough food served in 
the new lunches.’^ To date, there are few empirical studies 
on student consumption of the new lunches. One study 
measured plate waste after the new standards went into 
effect and found that 45% of the food was being thrown 
away; however, they did not have any prepolicy baseline 
measures for comparison. ' ^ Cohen and colleagues reported 
prepolicy plate waste rates of 38-43% among middle 
school students.’'^' In a follow-up study, these researchers 
compared plate waste data pre- and postregulation change 
among 1030 school children in four schools in an urban, 
low-income school district,’"^ They documented posipolicy 
improvements in both the nutritional quality of the lunch 
consumed and decreased waste of fruits and vegetables. 

Methodologically rigorous studies are needed to eval- 
uate the impact of the Healthy, Hunger-Free Kids Act on 
food waste in schools over the first 2 years of policy im- 
plementation, The aim of this study is to examine food 
component selection and consumption data from students 
participating in the NSLP in a low-income, urban district 
from spring 2012 {preregulation) to spring 2013 and 2014 
(postreguiation) and measure changes over time. 

Methods 

Participants 

Data were collected in 2012, 2013, and 2014 as part ofa 
larger study of student health and academic achievement in 
an urban school district.'^ In this district, over 70% of 
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children qualify for free lunch and 13% qualify for 
reduced-price lunch. The student population is 47% African 
American, 38% Hispanic, and 15% white. Several years 
before this study, this school district removed all vending 
machines and competitive foods from their schools. 

Twelve K to eighth-grade schools were randomly se- 
lected from the 27 in the district and all agreed to partic- 
ipate. The larger study followed an entire one-grade cohort 
of approximately 680 students from fifth to seventh grade 
across the 12 schools. Student BMI was assessed in fifth 
grade and there was a high prevalence of overweight 
(19.3%) and obesity (29.9%). The percentage of the cohort 
who took a lunch during data collection was 80% {n ~ 545) 
in 2012, 75% (/I = 508) in 2013, and 63% (;7 = 430) in 2014. 
The 10% of students who selected an alternative lunch 
were excluded from analyses owing to our inability to 
obtain reliable prew'eights for all of the alternative choices. 
The final sample included all students who selected the 
featured school lunch in 2012 (« = 502), 2013 (n = 465), 
and 2014 (/i = 373). 

The week before data collection each year, passive 
consent letters were sent home to all parents describing the 
protocol and providing the researchers’ contact informa- 
tion. The letters explained, “During lunch, we will take a 
picture of your child’s meal tray. This picture will not 
include your child, only the food and drink items on the 
tray.” No parents contacted the researchers with questions 
or to deny consent to this observation study. The school 
district and the Yale University Institutional Review Board 
(New Haven, CT) approved all procedures. 

Measures and Procedure 

There were a total of 36 data collection days (/.e., once 
a year for 3 years for 12 schools). To control for sea- 
sonal efTccts, data were collected each year in April, May, 
or June. 

Before the start of the lunch period, three servings of all 
available food and beverage items were weighed on a food 
scale and the average was calculated to seiwe as the pre- 
weight value. After the students swiped their cards with the 
lunchroom staff, researchers verbally asked the students 
for permission to take a picture of their trays. None of the 
children refused. The procedure took only a few seconds 
and did not disrupt the flow of the line. Trays were num- 
bered sequentially, student gender was recorded, and the 
trays were photographed. At the conclusion of the meal, 
research staff collected all lunch trays and weighed and 
recorded each remaining meal component. Tray photo- 
graphs were referenced to identify any items that were 
consumed entirely and Icfl no waste. 

Meal components were classified as follows: entree, 
fruit, vegetable, and milk. The entree contained both 
the grain and meat/meat alternate components. There 
were 17 different entrees served during the .study. No 
entree appeared in more than three schools each year of 
data collection or more than twice in the same school 
across the years. Juice was separated from the fruit 
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category, so that fruit represented whole fruit or fruit 
cups. The vegetable component consisted of ail vegeta- 
bles, including potatoes and corn. The milk component 
included only plain !% or 2% milk. Flavored milks were 
not offered during meal times in the district during the 
3 years of the study. 

Statistical Analysis 

Differences in meal component selection and consump- 
tion associated with the change in school meal standards 
were analyzed using one period of preimplementation 
data (2012) and two periods of postimplementation data 
(2013 and 2104). A generalized linear regression model 
(GLM) was used to analyze differences in both selection 
and consumption of each meal component: entree, fruit, 
vegetable, and milk. Meal component selection was coded 
as a binary outcome, equal to 1 if one or more servings 
of the meal component were selected. Meal component 
consumption was coded as a ratio between 0 and 1, indi- 
cating the proportion of the meal component consumed. 

To analyze differences in both selection and consump- 
tion of each meal component, a GLM was used with a 
binomial family specification and a logit link function. 
This method was u.sed to overcome non-nonna! error dis- 
tribution and nonlinear effects resulting from the depen- 
dent variables being binary or a ratio bounded within the 
[0, 1] interval. The models control for gender, and cluster 
robust standard eiTors were calculated to account for 
nonindependent observations as a result of repeated mea- 
sures within schools. A multilevel modeling approach 
was not used owing to the limited number of schools in 
the analysis. Average marginal predictions, presented in 
Tables 1 and 2, were obtained by predicting tlie average 
outcome (selection or consumption) for school meal i at 
time / and averaging the predictions over all observalion.s 
for which the model was fitted, 
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Results 

Selection 

Table 1 shows the percentage of students who selected 
each meal component by year, before and after the im- 
plementation of the new school meal standards. The per- 
centage of students .selecting a fruit significantly increased 
after the new standards took effect, from 54% in 2012 to 
71% in 2013 and 66% in 2014 (/?<(), 05, for comparisons 
of both postimplcmentation periods to baseline). The per- 
centage of students selecting vegetables significantly de- 
creased from 68% in 2012 to 62% in 2013 (p<0.05); 
however, the difference between the 2012 and 2014 means 
is not statistically .significant owing to the degree of vari- 
ation in the 2014 data. Over half of the students selected 
milk with their lunches, and thi.s level remained consistent 
over all 3 years. Whereas nearly all students selected an 
entree as one of the three required components all three 
years, there was a significant rise from 91% in 2012 to 98% 
in 20 1 4 (/^< 0.05). 

Consumption 

Table 2 .shows the percentage consumed of each meal 
component among the students who selected the meal 
component. The percentage of the vegetable serving con- 
sumed did not change significantly the first year of the new 
standards, but did increase significantly from 45% in 2012 
to 64% in the second year, 201 4 {;? < 0.05). Consumption of 
the entree meal component followed a similar pattern: 
Levels remained consistent from 2012 to 2013, followed 
by a significant increase from 71% in 2012 to 84% in 2014 
(;?<0.05). Milk consumption remained consistent over 
all 3 years, with students consuming approximately half 
their milk. There were no significant difference.s in the 
percentage of fruit consumed; consumption levels ranged 
from 61% to 74% over the 3 years, 


Table 1. Meal Component Selection Before and After Implementauon of thf- Upri.Uj^d 

USDA Standards for School Meals; Marginal Predictions 
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Mean percentage cunsume<l- 
Seforo' AfterT 


msmi 



S9t 

%Aim 1 

compoiienr 
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'Fruit,' 

723 

, r60,5,''84:f], 

1 ';V 

I' ',','60,/ 

[ ,[50;9, 70:6] > 

[ ,(«-327)' 

, .74,3.. . 

[ [69.4. ^^3 

1 («:^Z4S> ^ 

Vegetafefe 

(r-3'41) : 

38.9 ' ; 

ffi§8.8, S0.d] i 

«3.6* 

1 [538.72.^ 

1 (n=l93> 

Fnu (?« - ■ 

709 • 

• ' ; 159.6. 82.2] 

• : ,(n-459), , 

67.9 

[5-?.3 76 5} ! 

1'' 

83.8* 

[77.4. S9.SI 
(n=36^ 

Milk , 

53.8 

[48.5,59.13, 

(n=^?.&8) 

53 6 ' 1 

[46.5,60.83 ! 

56.7 

[48.2,65.2} 

(n=200) 


Asterisks indicate significance differences witfi 20i2 at 
level. Means .calculated using a generalized linear regression tndd,el;( 
cluster robust standard eiYors caiculatdd'to account for 
honi'ndepieiident observations;^ Daci m bracked Indicate confidehed'- 
ifttervals. 


Variety and Preferences 

Over the 3 years, there were a va:rjet>' of fruits offered to 
the students. Some schools would offer only one type of 
fruit per meal, whereas others offered multiple options. An 
ordinary least squares regression was used to test whether 
the number of fruit options presented each day influenced 
the percentage of children who selected fruit at that meal. 
Holding school and year constant, this test revealed a 
significant positive relationship between the number of 
choices and frequency of selection; specifically, increasing 


Tabit* 3. Percentage of Meal Component 

Consumed by Most Popular Fruit 

and Vegetable Type, Across All Schools : 

and YearS' ■■■■ ■*■'■■■■■ .. 


Tiuit type 

Fruit cup • 1 

% consumed | 

' '■ .88 ' 1 

typ* 

", Pertatoet* ' .i 

. .V Tontumi.d , 

1 ^ 

Banana i 

Orange |. 

■ ■ 78 ■ ■ i 

. • • Go7n~~~7~1 

I 65 

70. ' . ' 1 

Beans . • •• • i 

! 46 

Pear ' ' '' [ 

56 ! 

Salad 


Apple I 

48 ' j 

• Sroccoit 1 

t ,'.38' 


'Pot2toes served were not fried. 


the number of fmit options by one is associated with a 
9.3% increase in fruit .seiwiiigs selected by students. Fur- 
ther, students exhibited preferences for some produce over 
others. Tabic 3 lists the average percent consumed for the 
most popular fruit and vegetable types, combining the data 
from all schools and all years. 

Discussion 

Our results indicate that the revised NSLP nutrition 
standards and policies have led to more nutritious ntcals and 
less overall plate waste. The increase in fmit selection 
combined with consistent rates of fruit consumption means 
that more students are consuming fruit and the percentage 
of fmit students throw away has not increased as a result of 
the policy change. There has also been a decrease in veg- 
etable plate waste. Although fewer students are selecting 
vegetables, those who do choose vegetables eat more of the 
serving and throw away less. Despite concerns that students 
do not like the new entrees that meet the whole grain and 
meat/meat alternate regulations, our data show that more 
students are selecting the entree and they are wasting sig- 
nificantly less because consumption is up to 84%, 

The increase in fruit selection may, in part, be attributed 
to an increase in the number of fruit options offered to 
students postimplementation of the new standards. We 
found that students enjoy variety and are more likely to 
choose fruit with each additional option. Interestingly, the 
fruit cup (which includes different types of fruit, such as 
pineapple, peaches, and grapes in water, 100% juice, or 
light symp) was among the most consumed items. 

The findings from our study are consistent with those 
from Cohen and collcaguCvS, It is notable tliat both studies 
examined children in a low-income, urban district. It is 
possible that the new school lunches have been accepted 
more readily in districts where the majority of the students 
are eligible for free/reduced lunch because the lunch pro- 
gram is viewed as an integral part of the school. It is also 
possible that low-income stxidcnts are used to eating the 
school lunch each day and feel comfortable with the food 
service in their schools, making them more willing to trust 
them and try new options. Turner and Chaloupka''^ re- 
cently did a national survey of administrators and food 
service staff in elementary schools after the USDA regu- 
lations went into effect and most reported that students 
were eating the new lunches, especially thOvSe from urban 
and low-income districts. 

A distinctive characteristic of the district in the cuiTeni 
study is that it does not offer competitive foods in the 
cafeteria. It is possible that other districts have seen stu- 
dents switch from the school lunch to competitive foods 
since 2012. Importantly, the new “Smart Snacks” stan- 
dards for competitive foods will ensure that all a la carte 
snack and vending options also meet nutrition .standards. 
This will improve the overall nutrition environment of 
schools and reduce the problem of school meals having to 
compete with unhealthy snacks within the building. 
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The present study has some limitations. Whereas data 
collection took place over 3 years in the same schools with 
the same group of children, the design would have been 
stronger if we had been able to match individual children 
from one year to the next. This cohort design also intro- 
duces the possibility that participants changed their eating 
behavior as they aged from fifth to seventh grade. U is 
conceivable that, as .students grew older, they also ate more 
and wasted less. However, if older children consumed 
more overall, one would expect an increase in milk con- 
sumption because it was the meal component that did not 
change. This did not occur; the selection and consumption 
of milk was remarkably steady over lime. Another possi- 
bility is that social desirability influenced student eating 
because they knew they were being observed. If this were 
the case, one would expect the effect to be consistent over 
the years and therefore not influence the primary research 
questions- 

Another limitation of this study is that we collected 
data only once a year from each school. This creates the 
possibility that an extremely popular entree such as pizza 
could divsproportionately influence our findings. Fortunately, 
this concern is reduced because there were 17 different 
entrees served across the 36 days and no single option was 
systematically present in a particular school or year. 

An additional limitation is that wc do not know why our 
sample size decreased each year. Unfortunately, we were 
not able to collect data on the students from our cohort who 
did not choose the school lunch. Wc do not know whether 
they were absent that day, eating a lunch from home or 
outside of school, or not eating at all One reason for the 
decrease may be that, as the students grew older, they are 
less likely to participate in the .school lunch. Other research 
from Connecticut comparing elementary, middle, and high 
school lunch participation rates found that participation 
decreases from one school level to the next.^*^ 

Another explanation may be that fewer students chose 
the school lunch each year because they did not like the 
new options. To explore this possibility, we examined 
stale-wide data and found that participation in the NSLP 
decreased overall from 2012 to 2014; however, this was 
preceded by consistent annual decreases from 2010 and 
201 1 as well, suggesting that the recent decrease cannot be 
attributed to the new regulations alone.^' 

Conclusions 

This study adds evidence to the scientific literature on 
student selection and consumption of different components 
of the school lunch. We had the opportunity to examine 
selection and consumption before and after USDA regu- 
lation updates were implemented. Encouragingly, there 
was nearly universal acceptance of the new entree selec- 
tions, and entree plate waste dropped significantly after the 
new standards were implemented. Milk consumption re- 
mained the same. The new requirement for students to 
select a fruit or vegetable with each lunch is an effective 


5 

strategy to improve the nutritional quality of school meals. 
There was no evidence of an increase in the percentage of 
fruit thrown away, and vegetable waste significantly de- 
creased. Overall, this study suggests that the new standards 
have led to a decrease in school lunch plate waste. 
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Abstract 

Background: Updated .standards for meals sold through the USDA's National School Lunch Program took effect at the beginning 
of the 2612-2013 school year. The current study assessed the perceptions of schtml staff regarding student reactions to these changes 
in school lunches and how perceptions varied across schools. 

Methods; Mailback surveys were gathered from administrators and food service staff at a nationally representative sample of 557 
US public elementary schools in the second half of the 2012-2013 school year. 

Results: Half of the respondents (56.4%) agreed that students complained about the meals at first, but 70% agreed that students 
like the new lunches. Perceived student complaints were significantly higher among respondents from rural schools (/i= 184) llum 
from urban (n= 127) or suburban (/? = 171) schools. Respondents at rural schools also were more likely to report that they perceived 
that fewer students were purchasing the meals and that siudcnis were consuming less of the meals than during the previous year, 
Perceived student complaints were higher at schools not offering regular (i.e., higher-fat) pizza, Respondents at socioeconomically 
disadvantaged schools (>66% of students eligible for tree/rcduced-priced meals) perceived that more students were buying lunch 
and that students were eating more of the meal than in the previous year. 

Conclusions: Perceptions of school personnel sugge.st reasonable acceptance of school lunches subsequent to revisions. Given the 
importance of offering healthful foods at school, the revised USDA meals standards are a promising strategy to improve the diets of 
children. 


Introduction 

M ost US children’s diets exceed recommended 
levels of sugar, fat, and sodium' and are deficient 
in fruits, vegetables, and whole grains.^'*^ Given 
the documented role of foods and beverages consumed at 
school in contnbuting to children’s excessive intake of 
solid fats and added sugars,^ the school food environment 
has received much attention recently. Nationally repre- 
sentative data on school lunches from the School Nutrition 


Dietary Assessment Study-IV in 2009-2010 showed that 
elementary school lunches as offered and served exceeded 
recommendations for average percentage of daily calo- 
ries from solid fats and added sugars and fell short 
of recommended daily amounts of vegetables and whole 
grains.^ 

The majority of US public schools paiticipate in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program (NSLP), which is administered 
by the USDA, and provided meals to 3 1 million students in 
2012.’ Until recently, USDA meals standards had not been 
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updated for 1 5 years, but as directed by the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act of 2010,“^ the USDA revised the meals 
standards to align with the 2010 Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans.''* New standards were released in 2012,'® re- 
quiring implementation in the 2012-2013 school year. 

The updated USDA standards for lunches" required that 
by 2012-2013 half of grains offered must be whole-grain- 
rich products, with phase-in so that by 2014-2015 all 
grains arc whole-grain rich. Both a fruit and a vegetable 
must now be offered daily, with a variety of vegetables to 
be served within a week, including dark green vegetables, 
red/'orange vegetables, legumes, starches, and other vege- 
tables, Milk is limited to nonfat or low-fat {!%) milk 
{swccicncd llavorcd milk is only allowed if nonfat). Limits 
on saturated fat.s did not change from the previous stan- 
dards, but trans fats were limited to zero, and new targets 
for lower sodium content were established. Although the 
new USDA meal standards do not restrict any particular 
foods — such as those common in .school meals and often 
high in fat, such as pizza and fries— in some schools these 
foods have been removed from menus or revi.sed to bet- 
ter meet the nutritional standards. For example, some 
schools offer more-healtliful versions of pizza by using 
iower-tat cheese, vegetables instead of meats for toppings, 
and whole-grain crusts. 

The new standards bring the potential for major im- 
provements in the quality of school lunches, but also cre- 
ated many implementation challenges for school and 
district food service personnel.'- A recent .study by the 
Government Accountability Office (GAO) indicated that 
student participation in the NSLP dipped by 3.7% from 
2010-2011 to 2012-2013 and concluded that decreased 
participation — which occurred mainly among fiill-price- 
paying students — may have been the result of increased 
meal prices and/or decreased student acceptance of the 
new lunches, The GAO also surveyed state child nutri- 
tion directors during the summer of 20 13, and respondents 
confirmed that implementing the new regulations had been 
challenging. Difficulties included challenges in planning 
new menus, increased costs resulting from more fruits and 
vegetables, and dealing with plate waste from food thrown 
away, rather than being consumed, by .students. However, 
all respondents supported the goal of improving the nu- 
tritional quality of meals and agreed that the changes would 
facilitate such improvements. 

Because the regulations are new, and relatively little is 
known thus far about implementation challenges, the aim 
of the cun-enl study was to assess the perceptions of ele- 
mentary school administrators and food service personnel 
regarding students’ reactions to the new lunches. Three 
topics were of interest; ( 1 ) perceived reactions of students 
regarding the new lunches; (2) variation in perceived re- 
actions across schools; and (3) whether perceived reactions 
were associated with lunch meal characteristics. This study 
uses data gathered during 2012-2013 as part of the Brid- 
ging the Gap research program ’.s sur^'ey of nationally 
representative samples of US public elementary schools. 
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Methods 

Ovet'view 

Mailback surveys were conducted during the spring of 
the 2012-2013 school year. The project was reviewed and 
approved by the institutional review board at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Chicago (Chicago, IL). 

Sample and Weights 

The sample was developed at the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan, bused on a public- 
use data set from the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics (NCES).*'' Ail public elementary schools in the 
contiguous United States containing a third-grade class 
with at lea-st 20 students were eligible for sampling. 
Among the sample of 1 05 1 schools. 623 responded (59.3% 
re.sponse rate). As a result of the focus on USDA lunch 
standards, only schools paiticipating in the NSLP (n = 586) 
were included for these analyses. After 29 schools not pro- 
viding data on lunches were omitted, a total of 557 schools 
were included in the analytic data set. Weights were de- 
veloped to allow for inference to US clementaiy schools. 
After data collection, weights were adjusted for potential 
nonresponse bias through calibration that modeled school 
characteristics associated with propensity for nonresponse, 

Procedure 

Surveys were mailed to principals in January of each 
school year, with a modest (SlOO) incentive, Follow-up by 
mail, e-mail, and telephone continued until recruitment 
ended in June. The survey consisted of two parts: one that 
pcitaincd to school-wide practices and policies to be 
completed by the principal and a second module intended 
for the school food service manager, regarding foods and 
beverages sold in competitive venues and at lunch, Items 
for the current analyses were drawn from the second mod- 
ule. Respondents were asked to indicate the role of the 
person who completed the surveys: in some cases, this was 
left blank or a person’s name, not a job title/role, was 
provided. Among the 462 cases where information on re- 
.spondeiit role was useable, a food service provider was the 
primary respondent at 105 schools (22.8%) and a second- 
ary respondent at an additional 91 (19.7%). At 238 .schools 
(51.5%), the principal responded, and at 28 (6,0%). the 
respondent was a business manager or teacher, 

Measures 

The surveys were developed by researchers to be con- 
sistent with surv'cys from an existing, parallel study of 
practice.s in middle and high schools, as well as a review of 
earlier research, and original development of items of in- 
terest to the research learn. 

Lunch characteristics. Respondents were asked to in- 
dicate how often each of a list of foods and beverages were 
available to elementary students in “the school lunch 
meal (not a la carte),” w'ith response options of 1 = never. 
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2 = some days, or 3 = most or every day. The items include: 
vegetables (excluding potatoes); fresh fruit; salad bar; 
premade main course salads; whole grains (such as wheat 
bread or brown rice); fried potatoes (including reheated 
French fries or tater tots); regular pizza; and healthier pizza 
(t'.g,, whole-wheat crust, lower-fat cheese, and/or top- 
pings). The more-healthful items were collapsed as binary' 
variables to compare “most or every' day” versus “some 
days or never,” Regular pizza and fries were collapsed as 
“never” versus “.some days, most days, or every day.” .A. 
series of items asked about milks at various levels of fat 
content, with or without flavoring. These items were com- 
bined to indicate; (1) whether any higher-fat milks dis- 
allowed under the new guideline,s wore ever offered (i.e., 
2% or whole-fat unflavored or flavored milks, and flavored 
1% milk) and (2) whether any flavored milks were offered. 

Perceived reactions to new li/nches. Subsequent to the 
release of the updated USDA standards, six items were 
atided to the 2012-2013 survey to assess perceived reac- 
tions to the new meals. The items were developed by the 
research team based on the researchers' personal experi- 
ence with and knowledge of lunch practices in schools. 
Flowever, they were not pretested and were not validated 
(i.e.., perception, s were not validated against objective 
measures of student participation in meals programs or 
plate waste). As such, they only represent not 
actual prevalence of students’ complaints or changes in 
meal participation or consumption, 

'I'hc lead-in stated; “New USDA standards for school 
meals took effect starting at the beginning of the 2012- 
2013 .school year, setting requirements about fruit and 
vegetable availability, whole-grain products, fat and so- 
dium content, and other meals characteristics. Please an- 
swer the following questions .specifically about changes 
you have seen since the beginning of the 2012-20 1 3 school 
year.” The first item asked “Compared to this time last 
year (spring 20)2), how many students at your school 
typically purchase (whether they cat it or not) the school 
lunch offered through the USDA-reimbursable National 
School Lunch Program (whether it is purcha.sed at full/ 
reduced-price or free)?” Responses were; A lot more 
students: slightly more students; about the same; slightly 
fewer students: a lot fewer students; and don’t know. A 
second question asked, “Has the percentage of food in 
lunches that students typically consume each day changed 
since this time last year?”, with responses of; Students arc 
eating a lot more of the food; students are eating slightly 
more of flic food; about the same; .students arc eating 
slightly les.s of the food: students are eating a lot less of 
the food: and don’t know'. Four attitude items were mea- 
sured on a Likert-type scale where 1= strongly disagree, 
2 = disagree, 3 = agree, and 4 = strongly agice. Respondents 
were asked to indicate agreement with the statements: 
“Students generally seem to like the new school lunch,” 
“.‘\t first, students complained about the new' lunches,” 
“Few students complain about the new lunches,” and 


“Most students don’t seem concerned about the changes in 
the school lunches. ” 

Contextual factors. School-level demographic data were 
obtained from public-use data files from the NCES.^** 
These variables, used as covariates in ail analyses, in- 
cluded region, locale, school size, student racial/ethnic 
composition, and student eligibility for frec/rcduccd- 
priced lunch as an inverse proxy for socioeconomic status 
fSES). Variables were collapsed as show-n in Table 1 . 
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Analyses also controlled for whether the primary respon- 
dent was a food service provider {vs. administrator/other 
school staff). 

Statistical Analysis 

Analyses were conducted in Stata statistical software 
(Stata/SE version 12.0; StataCorp, College Station, TX) 
and accounted for sampling stratum and for the clustering 
of schools within districts. Data were w'eighted to provide 
inference to ail US public elementary schools. 

Results 

As shown in Table I, the sample represented a diverse 
cross-section of schools from all regions of the country, 
with adequate representation of lower-SES schools. Scores 
on the six items used to assess perceived reactions were 
distributed across the full range of responses (see Tabic 2). 
Psychometric analyses examined the feasibility of com- 
bining the four perceived complaints items for parsimo- 
nious use as a single scale score: Principal componenfs 
analysis showed a strong unilaiy component (eigenval- 
ue = 1,97). All items had strong item-to-totai correlations 
(/'S> 0.70}. and the coefficient alpha for the scale was 0.80. 
Items !, 3, and 4 loaded negatively and were reverse- 
scored before averaging. Possible scores ranged from 1.0 
to 4.0, and the distribution of scores was fairly normal 
(kurtosis = 2.78; mcan = 2.46; median = 2.25), so the scale 
was treated as a continuous variable. Perceived changes in 
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meal purchases and consumption were recoded to center 
around zero (a lot fewer/less- -2; slightly fower/less= - 1; 
about the same=0; slightly more= 1; a lot more=2) and 
were treated as roughly continuous variables. 

Three multivariate linear regression models were used 
to examine variations in perceived reactions across 
schools. Each model controlled for contextual character- 
istics and respondent role. A consistent pattern of differ- 
ences emerged by locale, with respondents at mral schools 
perceiving more student complaints, decreased purchasing, 
and decreased consumption of lunches. In addition, there 
were significant differences in perceived purchasing and 
consumption of lunches, with both variables showing in- 
creases at lower-SES schools, as compared to decreases at 
higher-SES schools. To explore these effects, adjusted 
margins w'ere computed for each locale and for each SES 
tertile group, and these represent the average response for 
each subgroup, controlling for all covariates in the model 
(see Table 3). 

Next, a series of multivariate linear regressions exam- 
ined the associations between lunch characteristics and 
perceived student reactions (results not shown in tables). 
Separately, each lunch characteristic was added to the 
contextual covariates as predictor variables. The school 
lunch meal characteristics were binary (0/1 ) variables, and 
the percentages of schools coded as yes for each were as 
follows: Offering fresh fruit on most days (76.9%); offer- 
ing vegetables other than potatoes on most days (85.1%); 
offering whole grains on most days (49.4%); ever offering 



Tal>lo 2- Porcr'ived Reactions to Changes in School Lunch Meals During the 20I2~20 
School Year, as Indicated by Survey Respondents at a Nationally Representative 
San'pio of US Public Elemental*/ Schools* 
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healthier pizza (R4.9%); never offering regular pizza 
(53,1%); and never offering deep-fried French fries or 
potatoes (40,2%). Salad bars were regularly offered at 
28.7% of schools, and premade main-course salads were 
regularly otlered at 25.8% of .schools. Many schools used 
either or both of these practices; therefore, the two vari- 
ables were combined for analysis (47.!% of schools of- 
fered salad bars and/or preinade .salads). The percentage of 
schools offering milks disallowed under the new guide- 
lines was 70.9%. However, in many of these schools, the 
milks were compliant with the exception of 1% flavored 
milks, which are not allowed under the new standards. 
Only 39, 1% of schools offered 2% or wholc-fat milks, and 
the other 31,8% of schools failed to comply with the 
guidelines only because of the 1% flavored milks. Flavored 
milks (at any fat content) were nearly ubiquitous, being 
offered in 90.4% of schools. 

Score.s on the perceived complaints scale w'crc only as- 
sociated with one practice: not offering regular pizza. 
Where regular pizza was never offered, respondents per- 
ceived more student complaints (cul/ii.sU'cl coe^OAl: 
/;<{). 01). Perceived change in purchasing was associated 
with only the availability of vegetables (other than pota- 
toes), with respondents perceiving that more students were 
purchasing meals, compared to the previous year, at 
schools where vegetables were offered on most days {ad- 
justed coeff-O.ll; /?<0,05). Perceived change in meal 
consumption was associated with only the availability of 
salads, with respondents perceiving that students were 
eating more of the meal, compared to during the previous 
year, at schools where salad.s were offered on most days 
{adjusted coejf'-= 0,30; p < 0.001 ). 


Finally, to test whether perceived student reactions 
varied by time, a variable to account for the timing of the 
survey response (winter 2013 vensus spring/carly summer 
2013) was added to the multivariate models, but response 
timing was not associated with any outcomes. 

Discussion 

This study assessed school respondents’ perceptions of 
elementary school students’ early reactions to the lunches 
served subsequent to revisions in the USDA school meals 
standards. Many aspects of school lunch quality have been 
improving over lime, with many improvements underway 
even before the 2012-2013 school year.^’ Although some 
media reports*^"*^ have described student complaints 
about the meals, in actuality, veiy few respondents per- 
ceived strong resistance to the changes, Although 13,7% of 
respondents “strongly agreed” that at first students com- 
plained about the meals, 63.2% also agreed or strongly 
agreed that most students are no longer concerned about 
the meals. 

Although not validated against actual plate wavSte or 
administrative data on rates of participation in the meals 
programs, respondent perceptions of whether more or 
fewer students were buying meals and how much food they 
were eating also revealed a fairly balanced picture. Only 
4.3% of respondents perceived that “a lot fewer” students 
were purchasing lunch, whereas 6,2% perceived that “a lot 
more” were purchasing lunch. Likewise, consumption 
estimates were balanced between the extremes of “a lot 
less” and “a lot more,” with most respondents using the 
middle of the scale. Although this assessment is subjective 
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and less precise than objective measures, it docs provide 
relevant data regarding the perceptions of school personnel 
across the country and allows for the generation of hy- 
potheses that can be tested with administrative data or 
observational methods. Recent research in urban elemen- 
tary and middle schools shows that the new NSLP stan- 
dards increased students’ consumption of vegetables and 
did not result in increased plate waste^^; nevertheless, 
lawmakers have expressed concerns about wasted food in 
school meals''-'-^'’ and, therefore, additional research is 
needed to assess changes in consumption. 

One significant area of concern illuminated by the cur- 
rent data is that rural schools fared worse than urban or 
suburban schools in tenns of the issues examined here: 
perceived student complaints about new meals, purchasing 
of meals, and consumption of meals. This is particularly 
important, given the higher rates of childhood obesity in 
rural areas, as well as an overall reduced life expectancy 
among rural populations and a widening rural-urban life 
expectancy gap.“" In addition, schools m small towns and 
rural areas have significantly fewer policies to support 
healthy school environments— particularly with regard to 
fruit and vegetable availability — than do urban or suburban 
schools.^-' Speculation as to the reasons for greater im- 
plementation challenges in rural schools is beyond the 
scope of the current data; therefore, future work is essential 
for further understanding this important health disparity. 

Another key health disparity was noted with regard to 
perceived changes in purchasing and consumption of 
meals. At schools serving higher proportions of socio- 
economically disadvantaged students, respondents per- 
ceived that more students were purchasing the meal and 
that students were consuming more of the meal, as com- 
pared to the previous year. This is consistent with the 
conclusions of the GAO study,'-' speculating that students 
dropping out of the meals programs were those paying full 
price, rather than the student.s receiving subsidized meals. 
Previous work siiows that paid meal participation rates are 
affected by meal prices, with an estimated 1,5% de- 
crease in full-price lunch participation with each 10% in- 
crease in the price of lunches, '' .Additional studies are 
needed to examine the longitudinal associations between 
changCvS in meal prices and student participation rates. The 
current data offer some encouraging news that schools 
serving primarily lower-income students may not be seeing 
disproportionately advervSe effects of the new meals stan- 
dards. in terms of student uptake. Over the past three de- 
cades. student participation rates in the NSLP were quite 
stable, at 50-58% of students, but during periods of eco- 
nomic decline the proportion of students who participated 
at free or reduced-price .status increased."'’ As one key el- 
ement of the nation’s child nulrition programs, the NSLP 
provides a safety net for socioeconomically disadvantaged 
familie.s, particiilariy during challenging economic times, 
such as tlie past few years. It is possible that widespread 
implementation of national policy has been effective for 
improving the diets of socioeconomically disadvantaged 
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children, but more reseai'ch is needed to understand the 
effect of changes in the meal standards on children’s par- 
ticipation and dietary intake and al.so to examine how- 
changing prices affect these key outcomes. 

With regard to associations between meal characteristics 
and student reactions, perceived complaints were higher at 
schools that did not offer regular pizza. The current data 
also indicate a decrease in the prevalence of regular pizza 
in school lunches: In 2006-2007, we found that 98% of 
public elementary schools offered pizza on some or most 
days.^"^ The current data show that 46.9% of schools now 
offer regular pizza, and 84.9% of schools offer healthier 
pizzas, suggesting that pizza has not been removed from 
lunch lines, but rather has been reformulated in ways to 
make it healthier. Student complaints were not associated 
with the availability of healthier pizza, just the absence of 
regular pizza, suggesting possible pushback as a conse- 
quence of changing menu options. 

Often, new policy initiative.s arc met with objections and 
some resistance, but, over time, norms change and indi- 
viduals adapt to changing environments. Lunchroom in- 
terventions based on behavioral economics {i.e.. attending 
to the presentation of fruits and vegetables and serving 
healthful foods first m lunch lines) can improve children's 
food cotusumption choices and behaviors, and thus 
such strategies hold great promise to improve the effec- 
tiveness of policy implementation, in terms of actually 
changing student behaviors. Although anecdotal stories of 
students refusing to eat meals are concerning, and they 
draw media attention,'^ ''’ school personnel actually seem 
to be more neutral about the effect of the new meals. Given 
the possible threat of legislation to roll back these new 
meal standards, it is crucial to base policy decisions on 
data, rather than on rhetoric. The current data show that 
purchasing may have increased where vegetables were 
offered, and respondents estimated that consumption of 
meals was slightly higher than in previous years where 
healthier options, such as salad, were regularly offered. 
Otlier work also shows that new meals standards have in- 
creased students' consumption of non-potato vegetables, 
without resulting in increased plate waste."* 

The cuiTcnt conclusions arc subject to several important 
limitations. Survey data can be affected by social desir- 
ability bias or lack of complete knowledge. Although the 
analytic weights were adjusted for potential nonresponse 
bias, some factors may have systematically biased which 
.schools responded. The data were cross-sectional and thus 
we were unable to compare changes in the number of 
students participating in the meals programs in 20 ! 2-20 13. 
as compared to previous years; archival data are needed to 
track changes in the number of students w'ho purchase 
meals from year to year. As noted earlier in the article, the 
current conclusions arc based on respondent perceptions, 
ratlier than objectively measured data regarding meal pur- 
chases or plate waste. The survey respondents were a mix 
of mostly food serv'icc providers and school administrators; 
although at most eiemcntai-y schools the administrator 
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spends time in the lunchroom and keeps a pulse on the 
climate of the school {i.e., being aware of student com- 
plaints). their perspectives may differ from those of food 
seiwice providers. Finally, it is impoilant to note that this 
study only considered eiemenlary schools, but not second- 
ary schools; older students may have had different ructions 
to the new meals. 

Conclusions 

The perceptions of elementary school personnel re- 
garding the effect of new meals on student purchasing and 
consumption patterns suggest little change overall in stu- 
dent behaviors subsequent to tlie revised USDA meals 
standards. Although many respondents agreed that stu- 
dents complained at first, most also agreed that few stu- 
dents now complain about the lunches. Greater challenges 
were perceived by respondents at rural schools, high- 
lighting the need for future work to understand and address 
health disparities in rural communities. Given the impor- 
tance of offering healthful foods to young children while at 
school, the revised LkSDA meals standards are a promising 
strategy to improve the diets of children. 
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Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics 
Child Nutrition Programs 

Promoting Healthy Children, Healthy Communities and a Strong Economy 

The Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics, the world’s largest organization of food and nutrition 
professionals, is committed to improving the nation's health. Nationwide, The Academy has over 75,000 
members, comprised of registered dietitian nutritionists (RDNsj, dietetic technicians, registered (DTRs), 
and advanced-degree nutritionists. The Academy, on behalf of its members, is proud support the 2015 
reauthorization of federal child nutrition programs. These programs touch the lives of millions of low- 
income children each day, and reauthorization provides an opportunity to improve and strengthen these 
programs. 

The United States Department of Agriculture’s nutrition assistance programs authorized through the Child 
Nutrition Reauthorization provide an integrated system of food and nutrition support for millions of 
America’s children when they are at school, in other supervised child care settings, and - through WIC - 
for infants, very young children and their low-income mothers during pregnancy. Services are provided 
through over 100,000 of America’s public, private and parochial schools, 42,000 community food sites, 
57,000 child care centers, 122,000 home day care sites, and over 1,900 local WIC agencies in 10,000 WIC 
clinic sites in low-income community settings*. 

Child Nutrition Programs originated when the Great Depression caused widespread under-nutrition that 
resulted in 40 percent of inductees being rejected for military service in World War II*. The National 
School Lunch Program was established at the end of the War as an entitlement program for all children 
to assure that this threat to national security would never be repeated. As American households changed 
and understanding of children’s needs grew. Congress established complementary nutrition programs, 
each of which addressed a specific impediment to the health or educational attainment of large 
proportions of American children. All programs have been evaluated and are overseen for proper 
administration. 

Unfortunately, the diets of most children continue to fall far short of recommendations for good health. 
Currently, more than one in five American households and one out of every ten children still experiences 
food insecurity*. At the same time, obesity rates that began rising in the 1990s have led to one in three 
children in the U.S. being overweight or obese. Obesity is even higher in children from racial, ethnic, and 
low-income groups that also experience high rates of nutrition-related chronic disease (e.g., Hispanic, 
African American, American Indian/Alaska Native, and some Asian subgroups). Poor diet, physical 
inactivity, and childhood obesity are resulting in the early onset of chronic diseases such as type 2 
diabetes, cardiovascular disease, arthritis, and hypertension. These are diseases that historically appeared 
later in life, but are now presenting in childhood and adolescence. In a recent study, the prevalence of 


* Congressional Research Service. (2014). School Meals Programs and Other USDA Child Nutrition Programs: A 
Primer. 

* Mission Readiness. We are counting the days when Congress doesn't retreat from healthier school nutrition. 
htt o://www.mi5sionreadiness-org/ . Accessed January 30, 2015. 

* US Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. Key Statistics and Graphics. 

http://www.ers.usda. .TOv/to pi cs/food-nutrition-assistance/food-securitv-in-the-us/kev-statistics- 
erap hics.a spxfifoodsecurc. Accessed January 10, 2015. 
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both type 1 and type 2 diabetes In children was reported to have increased by more than 20% in just one 
decade’. 

Early onset of such diseases adds new strain to the health system, impairs young parents during their 
wage-earning years, and reduces the quality of life and future prospects of their children^ The Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention estimates that obesity costs the U.S. $147 billion annually in 2008 
dollars'’. By 2030, medical costs associated with obesity are expected to increase by at least $48 billion 
annually; medical costs coupled with reduced economic productivity costs could total between $390 
billion to $580 billion'. At the same time, growing income inequality has widened disparities in educational 
attainment and opportunity®. Coming full circle. Mission Readiness, a nonpartisan national security 
organization of over 500 retired admirals, generals, and other retired senior military leaders, has 
expressed concern for our country's national defense because at least nine million 17 to 24-Year-olds in 
the United States do not meet military requirements related to weight and are not fit to serve®. 

While there is evidence that the rise in childhood obesity may have plateaued or be decreasing in parts of 
the country and in some groups of children, the gains are inadequate. Authoritative reports call for an 
aggressive, comprehensive, multi-sector approach - using schools as a centerpiece - to reverse the 
epidemic of childhood obesity. Child Nutrition Programs provide an infrastructure that can be mobilized 
to improve children's diets and health on a nationwide scale while also improving school attendance, test 
scores and educational attainment. In addition, there is evidence of social and economic benefits of the 
Child Nutrition Programs that extend into local communities. These include improvements in the diet of 
other family members, healthier options in the general food marketplace, economic stimulus to 
communities, stable customers for American agriculture, job creation, and poverty reduction'”. 

The 2010 Healthy Hunger-Free Kids Act (HHFKA) responded to widespread public concern by authorizing 
long-overdue changes in Child Nutrition Programs and WIC that have been introduced carefully over the 
last five years. 

These improvements were an important and far-reaching first step in strengthening the potential of Child 
Nutrition Programs and WIC. Together, their collective impact should yield benefits greater than the sum 
of individual parts and help resolve the complex childhood problems of food insecurity, poor diet, obesity, 
and chronic disease risk. The Academy of Nutrition and Dietetics thinks that the 2015 reauthorization 
must take a second giant step by building on foundations laid in 2010 and strengthening it with other 
long-overdue improvements. 


’ Dabelea D, Mayer-Davis EJ, Saydah S, Imperatore G, Linder B, Divers J, Bell R, ct al. Prevalence of type 1 and type 
2 diabetes among children and adolescents from 2001 to 2009. JAMA. 2014;311fl7):1778-17S6. 

® Childhood Obesity Fact Sheet. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 
http:,7 www.cd c.eov/heaith vvouth/o besilv/facts.htm Accessed November 10, 2014 
® Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. (2012). Overweight and Obesity Facts. 

' Trust for America's Health. (2012). F as in Fat: How Obesity Threatens America's Future. 

® Reardon SF. (2011). The widening academic achievement gap between the rich and the poor: new evidence and 
possible explanations. In R. Murnane SiG. Duncan (Eds.), Whither Opportunity? Rising Inequality and the Uncertain 
Life Chances of Low-Income Children. New York: Russell Sage Foundation Press. 

® Mission Readiness. We are counting the days when Congress doesn't retreat from healthier school nutrition. 

htto://www. missionreadiness.org/ . Accessed January 30, 2015. 

“lOM (Institute of Medicine), (2012). Accelerating Progress in Obesity Prevention: Solving the Weight of the 
Nation. Washington, DC: The National Academies Press. 
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statement of the National WIC Association, NWA 
to the 

House Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Hon. John Kline, Chair 
Hon. Bobby Scott, Ranking Member 
Wednesday 15 April 2015 


The National WIC Association, NWA, the education arm and advocacy voice of the 8.5 million 
mothers and young children - over half of all America's infants ond one-quarter of its children l-S 
years of age - who participate in the Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, 
and Children - WIC, and the 12,200 state and local WIC service provider agencies is pleased to 
submit this statement to the House Committee on Education and the Workforce as the Committee 
considers reaufhorization of WIC and the Child Nutrition Programs, 

NWA's mission is to provide leadership to promote quality nutrition services; advocate for services 
for all eligible women, infants, and children: and assure the sound and responsive management of 
WiC. NWA represents the voices of WIC in the 50 geographic and 40 trust, commonwealth, 
territories, and Indian Nations who proudly administer WIC. Our vision is a nation of healthier 
women, children, and their families. 

WIC is documented to have improved at-risk children's health, growth and development, and 
prevented health problems for over 40 years. WIC children enter school Ready to learn, showing 
better cognitive performance. 

Families Turn to WIC in Economic Crises 

Families turning to WIC for nutrition assistance are vulnerable and at-risk. Economic crises 
compound their vulnerability. WIC food packages and the nutrition services that accompany them 
ensure that WIC mothers and young children stay healthy. 

Quality Nutrition Services - at WIC's Heart 

Quality nutrition services are the centerpiece of WIC: nutrition and breastfeeding education, 
nutritious foods, and improved healthcare access for low and moderate income women and 
children with, or at risk of developing, nutrition-related health problems including overweight, 
obesity, and type-2 diabetes. WIC's committed, results oriented, entrepreneurial staff stretch 
resources to serve the maximum numbers of women, infants, and children and ensure program 
effectiveness and integrity. 

As the nation's premier public health nutrition program, WfC Is a science-based, rigorously studied, 
cost-effective, sound investment - ensuring the health of our children. 

WIC is Strongly Bl-Porfison Supported 

According to a 2012 Bi-Partisan public opinion poll conducted by American Viewpoint and the 
Mellman Group, voters across political, ideological, ethnic and socio-economic groups hold WIC in 
high regard. A vast majority of voters (69%) have a strongly favorable view of WIC ranking it just 
behind Social Security and Medicare and above National Defense: favorability grows to 72% when 
voters learn more about WIC's nutrition and health services, Two-Thirds of voters, including a 
majority of Republicans view WIC as effective. By two-one voters oppose cutting WiC funding as a 
deficit strategy including independents, Hispanics, moms, and a majority of Republican women 
and opposition to cuts remains strong after hearing strong arguments from both sides. 

NWA Reaufhorization Recommendations 

• Assuring WIC's Preventative Public Health Value 

Naming WIC for What it Delivers - the Child Nutrition Act states that the Special 
Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) "shall serve as an 
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adjunct to good health care, during critical times of growth and development, to prevent 
the occurrence of health problems, including drug abuse, and improve the health status 
of these persons." The program’s purpose includes providing "supplemental foods and 
nutrition education, including breastfeeding promotion and support . . . WIC is more 
than a nutrition program. It is the gateway to health care for millions of mothers and 
young children providing referrals to prenatal and pediatric care, lead screening, oral 
hygiene, immunizations, smoking cessation, and abuse. 

NWA recommends: renaming WIC in Sec. 17. [42 U.S.C. 1786] the Special Supplemental 
Public Health Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children and revising Sec. 17. [42 
U.S.C. ! 786j (aj to read "It is, therefore the purpose of the program ... to provide, nutritious 
supplemental foods and nutrition counseling and education including breastfeeding 
promotion and support .... The program shall serve as gateway and adjunct to good 
health care . . . ." 

Assuring Nutrition Services (NSA) Funding - adequate nutrition services administration 
(NSA) funding allows WIC staff to deliver quality nutrition services - the key to influencing 
and transforming eating habits and affecting the nation's epidemic of obesity and 
overweight. 

• NSA funding includes nutrition counseling and education, preventative and 
coordination ond referral services (e.g., prenatal and pediatric health care, oral 
health, social services), and promotion of breastfeeding and immunizations. 

• In Fiscal Year 2012, total NSA funding amounted to 22.43% of the WIC 
appropriation with i 5.23% for nutrition education, breastfeeding promotion, and 
other client services and only 7.20% for program management/administration. 

• From 1989-2014, NSA costs/person/month adjusted for inflation averaged $17.35, 
remaining relatively constant over the two and half decade period. WIC 
agencies consistently implement cost efficiencies to assure administrative and 
program management savings. 

Adjunctive Eligibility - enacted in 1 989 to link WIC preventive services to other health and social 
service programs - 

• enables WIC applicants to show proof of participation in SNAP, TANF, Medicaid, or certain 
State-administered programs to be automatically income-eligible for WIC. These programs 
already document applicants' income relieving WIC of duplication of effort. 

• supports program integrity, assures lower NSA and reduced administrative costs by 
reducing error, promoting clinic efficiency, streamlining paperwork, and improving 
coordination between WIC and other health and social services. 

• decreases health care costs by preventing illness, developmental problems, and chronic 
diseases and assures the preventative public health value of WIC - healthy pregnancies, 
improved birth outcomes. WIC's positive impact on the incidence of overweight and 
obesity, improved overall nutritional health and well-being of the nation's at-risk mothers 
and young children - is well documented. 

Who Is Adjuncflvely Eligible - 64% of WIC participants apply for WiC thru adjunctive eligibility. This 
includes infants, children and pregnant women in need of preventive nutrition services and access 
to healthful foods. 73% of WIC participants reside in families with income below the poverty level. In 
2008, only 1 .7% of WIC participants had income above 1 85% of the Poverty Guidelines. 

What Would be the Consequence of Capping Adjunctive Eligibility For WIC Clinics - Significantly 
increased administrative costs and paperwork with fewer health benefits as clinics in states with 
Medicaid eligibility above 185% would spend more time documenting income for ail applicants, 
creating documentation redundancies and excess paperwork. 
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NWA recommends: protecting and preserving the current language in Sec. 1786 (hj(II&(2l and in 
Sec. !786 IdjPjIAIliiij and the current language in Sec. 1786 (cj&ldl. 

• Protecting and Preserving the integrity of the WiC Food Packages 

Securing Science Based Decisions - The nutritional value of the food packages and the types and 
kinds of food products included in the WIC food packages are and must remain science based 
and immune from politics and the legislative process. This assures public trust and confidence in the 
health and nutritionai value of WIC foods. Congress supported NWA's call for a regular scientific 
review of the WIC food packages, leading to recommendations from the National Academy of 
Sciences Institute of Medicine (lOMj to create healthier food packages by including fruits and 
vegetables, culturally appropriate foods, reduced quantities of eggs and Juice, milk substitutes, 
and low fat dairy products in the food packages. 

NWA recommends: Congress oppose efforts to thwart nutrition science and the regulatory and 
science review process. The lOM is currently undertaking a second review of the food packages 
with a view to updating them to meet the Dietary Guidelines for Americans expected to be 
released in 2016. 

• Enhancing the Quality of the WIC Food Packages 

Cash Value Vouchers for Fruits and Vegetable - The nutritional value of the food packages was 
revised and enhanced in 2009 with the addition of fruits and vegetables, as recommended by 
National Academy of Sciences Institute of Medicine (lOM). The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, CDC, have advised that the 2009 revised and enhanced WIC food packages may 
have contributed to improved diets and a halt in the rise of obesity rates among low-income 
preschool age children. Women are provided a $10 monthly fruit and vegetable cash value 
voucher and children and $8 monthly voucher. Assuring the continued nutrition and health 
benefits of the fruit and vegetable vouchers for mothers and children is critical to assuring 
improved health outcomes including impacts on obesity, early childhood diabetes, and other 
chronic nutrition related diseases. 

Currently, cash value vouchers are adjusted annually for inflation based on the Consumer Price 
Index for fresh fruits and vegetables, but the dollar value of the cash value vouchers is rounded 
down to the nearest whole dollar increment (except in instances when the dollar value would 
decrease). This approach fails to presenre the value of the food package. Should USDA continue 
to consistently round down, mothers and young children will be shortchanged over time. 

NWA recommends: USDA round to the nearest dollar increment rather than always rounding 
down. While the cash value voucher values have increased by $2 monthly through legislative and 
regulatory changes, had those increases not occurred, the value of participants’ vouchers would 
have been eroded. By rounding up or down to the nearest dollar increment, USDA can ensure that 
changes in the purchasing power of cash value vouchers as a result of inflation balance out over 
time. 

Suggested language - To Sec, 1 786 (f) ( 1 1 ) add (D) Cash Value Vouchers. — The Secretary, when 
adjusting annually for food cost inflation in the food package, shall round to the nearest dollar 
increment to maximize and preserve the value of the fruit and vegetable cash value vouchers. 

Maintaining the Enhanced Value of the Breastfeeding Food Package - In 2005, the Institute of 
Medicine {lOMj recommended an enhanced breastfeeding food package to encourage and 
support mothers who choose to fully breastfeed. USDA Food & Nutrition Service (FNS), in publishing 
its interim Final Rule on the WIC Food Packages, correctly emphasized the distinction between the 
fully breastfeeding food package and other food packages for women when it set the fruit and 
vegetable cash value vouchers for this food package at $2 above the value for other food 
packages for women. The fiscal year 2010 Agriculture Appropriations Act directed FNS to increase 
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the fruit and vegetable cash value voucher for women to $10, eliminating that important 
distinction. 

NWA recommends: To maintain the enhanced value of the fully breastfeeding food package, as 
recommended by the lOM and as proposed by FNS in the Interim Final Rule, the monthly cash 
value voucher benefit for fully breastfeeding women be increased by $2. 

• Assuring Choice in the WIC Food Packages 

WIC families should have similar choices as other families including national and private label 
brands, variety to encourage consumption and respect cultural preferences, and formats that 
align with family lifestyles. 

Limiting a WIC mother's ability to choose the brands that best meet her family's nutritional and 
cultural needs coupled with knowing what foods her family will actually eat, has a definite impact 
on WIC success. Restricting brands, product variety, size or formats of approved foods - impacts 
enrollment, redemption, consumption and retention. In short - the foods available to families 
through WIC impact a WIC mother’s decision and ability to enroll in WIC, purchase and consume 
the nutritional foods provided by WIC, and remain in WIC, 

NWA recommends: Maximizing State flexibility to assure national and private label brand options to 
adequately and appropriately respond to consumer needs, cultural preferences, and family 
lifestyles. 

Suggested language - To Sec, ] 786 (t) ( 11 ) add (E) Consumer Choice Options.— The Secretary shall 
maximize opportunities for state agency flexibility to assure adequate and appropriate consumer 
choice to meet consumer needs, cultural preferences, and family lifestyles within the context of 
science based WIC food packages. 

• Achieving Efficiencies, Coordinating Nutrition Services with Health and Safety Net 
Programs, and Saving Medicaid and Health Care Costs 

Extending Certification Periods for Infants -According to medical experts, the first two years of life 
are a key timeframe to invest in the health of a child. By allowing WiC certification for infants for up 
to two years, Congress has the opportunity to eliminate duplicative paperwork and focus WIC on 
health, nutrition, breastfeeding, immunization, and pediatric referral services that will make a 
significant difference in the lives of lower income infants and young children. This change will allow 
better nutrition services coordination, increase opportunities for nutrition intervention, assure 
improved breastfeeding duration, improve coordination with healthcare services, reduce 
duplicative and invasive blood work for infants and toddlers, provide for more counseling time and 
time with high-risk infants and toddlers, and streamline and reduce paperwork for clients, clinics, 
and health care providers. 

NWA recommends: giving States the option to certify infants for two years. 

Suggested language - To Sec. 1 786 (d)|3)(A) add (iv) Infants. — A State may elect to certify infants 
for a period of 2 years. 

Extending Certification Periods for Postpartum Women - Medical professionals recognize that good 
maternal health prior to pregnancy is of vital importance to improving health outcomes for both 
mother and infant. Infernatal care, the period between the birth of a woman's child and until the 
birth of her next child, is now seen as a critical opportunity to improve the health of mothers and 
subsequent births. WlC's vital services to postpartum non-breastfeeding women for six months and 
breastfeeding women for one year following delivery include: breastfeeding services, nutritious 
foods, nutrition counseling, health screenings, and resource referrals. WIC is uniquely positioned to 
continue these essential services for women during the later postpartum period and during future 
pregnancies. 
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NWA recommends: giving States the option to increase the certification timeframe for both 
breastfeeding and non-breastfeeding women to two years postpartum. Certification for the 
extended postpartum period may address crucial needs for the mother, infant, and potentially 
subsequent children during vulnerable life stages. These services include: 

• Nutrition counseling to assist mothers in returning to their pre-pregnancy weights. This 
service may decrease mothers' risks for becoming overweight or obese later in life and the 
related health consequences of these conditions. Returning to a healthy weight status 
prior to a subsequent pregnancy reduces the risks of infant birth defects and low birth 
weight/prematurity, operative deliveries, and maternal complications such as gestational 
diabetes and gestational hypertension, 

• Breastfeeding support that inciudes peer and professionai breastfeeding services. The 

American Academy of Pediatrics recommends breastfeeding for at least one year and 
the World Health Organization recommends breastfeeding for at least two years. 
Breastfeeding support may improve breastfeeding outcomes, including initiation, duration, 
and exclusivity, and decrease risk for a myriad of adverse health outcomes associated 
with not breastfeeding or premature breastfeeding discontinuation. Increasing 
breastfeeding duration may also increase the duration of lactational amenorrhea, thus 
facilitating family planning and potentially increasing spacing between children to the 24 
months recommended by the World Health Organization. 

• Nutrition counseling and provision of nutritious foods to reduce the risk of common nutrition 
deficiencies in postpartum women, such as iron-deficiency anemia. In addition, nutrition 
counseling during this period may enable adequate intake of nutrients vital to a healthy 
subsequent pregnancy including folic acid to prevent neural tube detects. Folic acid is 
crucial for normal fetus development in the very early prenatal period, before many 
women are aware of their pregnancy and before they may pursue WIC certification. 

• Resource referrals for senrices crucial fo maternal and child health and the health of 
potential future pregnancies. These include parenting education, substance abuse such as 
smoking cessation, mental health services such as postpartum depression, and intimate 
partner violence, 

Suggested language - Revise Sec. 1 786 (d) (3) (A) (ii) breastfeeding women.— A State may elect fo 
certify a breastfeeding woman for a period of 2 years postpartum. To Sec. 1 786 (d)(3)(A) add (v) 
postpartum women. — A State may elect to certify postpartum women for a period of 2 years. 

Extending Eligibility for Children - WIC provides nutrition assistance to children up to age five at 
which point many enter public school where they may qualify tor school breakfast and lunch 
programs that continue to supplement their intake of healthy food choices. A child’s birth date 
impacts their eligibility to enter school and a number of children remain ineligible well past their Stri 
birthday - sometimes for as much as a year. Continuing WIC nutrition services assures a continued 
strong health and nutrition foundation preparing children for school entrance, getting them ready 
to learn, reducing childhood obesity and other chronic diseases. 

NWA recommends: extending eligibility for children to age six. 

Suggested language - To Sec. 1 786 (b) (2) revise to read; "Children" means persons who have had 
their first birthday but have not yet attained their sixth birthday. 

• Improving WIC Infrastructure 

WIC infrastructure funding has failed to keep pace with inflation and remained static at roughly 
$14 million since 1999. WIC has responded entrepreneurially to limit clinic challenges by shifting 
from one month to three month food benefit issuance and where possible, extending clinic hours. 
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WIC desperately needs to build capacity to respond to reduce the risks of systemic problems. The 
current infrastructure funds level is small and has been inadequate to meet other essential program 
infrastructure needs. This has caused USDA to sacrifice the resource base on a single priority to the 
disadvantage of other infrastructure program needs including special project grants that help WIC 
State agencies demonstrate more effective ways of doing business. 

NWA recommends: that infrastructure funding be unencumbered and increased from $ 1 4 million 
to $40 million. 

Suggested language - revise Sec, 1786 (h)(l)(J)(10)(A)to read; In General.— For each of fiscal years 
2016 through 2020, the Secretary shall use for the purposes specified in subparagraph (B), $215 
million. (B) Purposes.— Of the amount made available under subparagraph (A) for a fiscal year, not 
more than — (i) "$40 million" shall be used for . . , ." 

• Enhancing Service Delivery Through Information Technology 

Improving the Use of Information Technology to Enhance Service Delivery and Building 
Management Information Systems (MIS) - Technology provides a critical foundation for quality WIC 
services and Program Integrity, Funding WIC technology from existing resources compromises 
WIC’s ability to deliver sen/ices and develop responsive MIS systems. Current limits on funding 
prevent roughly one in three WIC State agencies from meeting USDA core functions. To develop 
and maintain MIS and electronic service delivery systems (EBT) - NWA recommends: Congress 
provide an additional $35 million annually in unencumbered funds outside the regular NSA grant to 
implement MIS core functions, upgrade WIC technology systems, maintain MIS and electronic 
services, render MIS systems EBT-ready, 

Suggested language - Preserve and protect paragraph (10)(B)(ii) of Sec. 1786 (i)(J) which reads: 
(B)(ii) “$35,000,000 shall be used to establish, improve, or administer management information 
systems for the program, including changes necessary to meet new legislative or regulatory 
requirements of the program;” And revise paragraph ( 1 0)iA) of Sec. 1 786 to read: In General, — For 
each of fiscal years 2016 through 2020 (i)(J) to read: "PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION. — In a case in 
which less than $215,000,000 is available to carry out this paragraph, the Secretary shall make a 
proportional distribution of funds ollocated under subparagraph (B).” 

• Moving WIC to Electronic Benefits Service Delivery by 2020 

Providing for a Participant and Vendor Friendly Electronic Benefits Service Delivery System (EBT) - 

EBT is the most efficient, cost effective, green way of delivering participant benefits. NWA strongly 
supports the need for consistent, national standards for both on-line and off-line EBT technology 
solutions to assure systems integrity, ease of implementation, and service delivery effectiveness, 
NWA urges that State agencies have full choice in determining the EBT system that is most 
appropriate for a given State's unique circumstances and encourages State agencies to partner 
collaborativeiy with their retail community to assure smooth implementation, 

WIC EBT assures program Integrity providing data on the type and amount of foods purchased, 
allowing for accurate rebate billing on infant formula, ensuring that retailer claims do not exceed 
the shelf price, assuring secure transactions, timely and accurate claims, reducing resources spent 
on retailer compliance activities, monitoring and reconciling retailer overcharges, reducing forgery 
and fraud opportunities, increasing accountability, reducing paperwork, improving administrative 
efficiencies, and streamlining clinic operations increasing the time available for nutrition education. 

WIC EBT assures participants convenience and the ability to purchase the full complement of food 
benefits within the valid period, through easy, quick, secure, discreet, confidential single 
transactions for all items purchased in a particular shopping trip, an accurate listing of benefits prior 
to and after shopping, increased time for nutrition education in the WIC clinic, and improved 
targeted nutrition education based on redemption patterns. 
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WIC EBT assures retailers participant purchases of only WlC-authorized foods, eliminates improper 
substitutions, reduces cashier error and the need for intensive training, provides for a secure, single 
transaction for all items purchased, allows for timely claims, settlements, fast and easy operation, 
reduced papenvork by eliminating paper food instruments, numerous activity reports, and more 
trips to the store by participants resulting in increased purchases. 

NWA recommends: that Congress provide at least $50 million per year up to a total of $21 9 million , 
to provide for the smooth transition of WIC service delivery from paper based systems to EBT 
systems, assuring State WIC EBT implementation by the close of fiscal year 2020. 

Suggested language- Add paragraph (10)(B)(iv) to Sec, 1786 p)(Jj to read: “$50,000,000 shall be 
used in each fiscal year up to a total of $219 million to establish, improve, or administer 
implementation of electronic benefit service delivery systems for the program, including changes 
necessary to meet new legislative or regulatory requirements of the program:" 

• Protecting WIC's Limited Technology Resources 

Moving to an Electronic Benefit transfer (EBT) Environment - Current law asks WIC to absorb a retail 
vendor’s costs of transition to an EBT environment. NWA does not believe that it was Congressional 
intent to have WIC serve as the payer of first intent for ongoing retail vendor WiC EBT costs. 

NWA recommends: Current law be amended to clarify that WIC Is not expected to pick up the 
on-going costs of communications lines, processing fees, maintenance, and new and 
replacement equipment costs, and further that where an authorized vendor accepts both SNAP 
and WIC benefits that the vendor assume the incremental costs for EBT. 

Suggested language - Add paragraph (12)(E)(i)(l) of Sec. 1786 (hj to read: Subsequent to the 
successful completion of a state-wide rollout of on EBT system, communications, processing fees, 
maintenance, and new or replacement equipment costs will be borne by authorized vendors os 
an integral part of the commercial relationship with the software/hardware companies that 
support them. Add paragraph (12)(E)(i)(ll) of Sec. 1786 (h) to read: any vendor participating in 
both WIC and SNAP shall be required to assume the incremental costs of communications, 
processing fees, maintenance, and new or replacement equipment, 

• Promoting and Supporting Breastfeeding In WIC 

Breastfeeding Is the normal and most healthful way to feed infants - The benefits to infants and 
mothers are numerous. 

For children, science shows thot human milk: may lower the risk of obesity in childhood and 
adolescence: promotes and supports development: protects against illness symptoms and 
duration: improves IQ and visual acuity scores; lowers cancer rates; decreases cavities; improves 
premature infants' health: and significantly reduces health care costs. 

For mothers; decreases the likelihood of ovarian and breast cancers: reduces the risk of 
osteoporosis and long-term obesity; increases bonding between mother and child; and 
significantly reduces the incidence of child neglect. 

WIC maintains that breastfeeding is the best source of infant nutrition and currently earmarks funds 
for breastfeeding promotion and support activities. NWA promotes exclusive breastfeeding for 
infant feeding through the first year of life and beyond, with the addition of appropriate 
complementary foods when the infant is developmentally ready, usually around six months of age. 

All WIC staff have a role in promoting and providing support for the successful initiation and 
continuation of breastfeeding. 
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Emphasizing the Importance of Breastfeeding in WIC - To emphasize breastfeeding support and 
promotion as an integral part of nutrition education - NWA recommends; Adding "breastfeeding 
support and promotion" to each citation related to WIC for nutrition education in the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1 966. 

Suggested Language - Revise ali paragraphs beginning with Sec. 1 786 (a) to read; If is, therefore, 
the purpose of the program authorized by this section to provide, up to the authorization ievels set 
forth in subsection (g) of this section, supplemental foods and nutrition education, “breastfeeding 
support and promotion” through any eligible local agency that applies for participation in the 
program. 

Enhancing a Successful Breastfeeding Initiative - In 2005, Congress set aside monies to fund what 
has become a successful breastfeeding peer counseling initiative. The funding need exceeds the 
authorized level. NWA recommends: increasing resources to assure more breastfeeding mothers 
access to critical breastfeeding support. 

Suggested language - Revise paragraph (10)(B)(iiij of Sec. 1786 (ij(J) to read: “(iii) $180,000,000 
shall be used for special nutrition education such as breastfeeding peer counselors and other 
related activities." 

• Protecting WIC Cost Containment 

Preserving the Integrity of Infant Formula Cost Containment - WIC's highly successful infant formula 
cost containment program has saved WIC enormous sums since implementation in 1989 and 
currently saves WIC $2 billion a year. WIC State agencies obtain significant discounts in the form of 
rebates from infant formula manufacturers for each can of formula purchased through WIC. In 
exchange, the manufacturer offering the lowest net wholesale price |manufacturer's wholesale 
price minus the rebate) is given exclusive right to provide its product to WIC participants in the 
State for a specified period - generally 3 years. 

Prior to 2004, WIC State agencies hod the option to form State contracting alliances of varying size 
to obtain better rebates from infant formula manufacturers. In 2004, Congress limited the size of 
new contracting alliances to no more than 100,000 infants participating in the alliance as a means 
of potentially improving competition. 

In 2005, USDA's Economic Research Service (ERS) found that there was no evidence that WIC's 
infant formula rebate program had resulted in a reduction of the number of infant formula 
manufacturers, and thereby lessened price competition. 

One out of every tour participants in the WIC program (i.e., almost 2 million mothers and young 
children per month in fiscal 2000) was able to do so because of State agencies' use of rebate 
money to offset food costs - money that would otherwise require appropriation. 

To assure the continued viability of this highly successful cost containment system, NWA 
recommends: State WIC agencies have the option to form contracting alliances without limits on 
the number of participants. 

Suggested language - delete paragraph |8)(A)|ivj Size Of State Alliances.— (I) and paragraph 
(8)(A)(iv)(!l) Addition Of Infant Participants.. 

• Assessing the Effects of Nutrition Services 

Providing for Innovation, Data Collection, and WIC Outcomes Research - To support rigorous 
research and evaluation documenting WIC's continued success - NWA recommends: flexible use 
of Special Project Grants funds. Slate WIC funds and other grant resources for health outcomes 
research and evaluation to identify effective nutrition education and breastfeeding promotion 
and support services, to test innovative service delivery and food prescriptions, and to support 
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USDA's partnership with NWA to achieve WIC sensitive research and evaluation objectives. NWA 

urges Congress to provide $15 million to support updated rigorous health outcomes research and 
evaluation documenting WlC's continued success. 

As the nation’s premier public health nutrition program, WIC is a cost-effective, sound investment - 
ensuring the health of our children. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement. For questions or further information kindly 
contact the Rev. Douglas A. Greenaway on 202-232-5492 or by email at doualasa@nwica.ora , or 
Martelle Esposito on 202-232-5492 or by email at mesDosito@nwica.ora . 

Love them lots. Feed them well! 

Your child has you. And you have WIC! 

WIC For A Healthier, Stronger America! 
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Chairman Kline. Without objection, we will include them all. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman yields back. 

I want to add my thanks to all of you, a great panel. It really 
has been very informative. We are dealing with I think sometimes 
a very confusing subject. 

Mr. Grothman brought this notion up in his questions when he 
talked about, wait a minute, we talking about obesity here or we 
talking about hunger, we talking about malnutrition, we talking 
about wealthy schools, poor schools. We are talking about all of 
these things and it hard to get the policy right. This is a first and 
important step. 

One of my colleagues said, well, it is okay for some wealthy 
schools to drop out because this isn’t about wealthy schools. 
Wealthy schools have poor kids, as well. And this isn’t just about 
poor kids and wealthy kids; this is about all of our kids. 

So we have got a pretty big job. I very much appreciate the input 
that all of you had. I have been sitting here contemplating what 
a whole grain tortilla would actually taste like and I am guessing 
not that good. So we have got our work cut out for us; we are eager 
to do it. We very much appreciate your help here today. 

There being no further business, committee stands adjourned. 

[Additional submission by Ms. Krey follows:] 
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TEXASHUNGER 

INITIATIVE 

SAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


The Importance of Nutrition for Learning and Well-being 


Physical Health 

Victora, C.G., Adair, L., Fall, C., Hallal, P.C., Martorell, R., Richter, L., Sachdev, H.S, (2008). 
Maternal and child undernutrition: Consequences for adult health and human capital. Lancet, 

371, 340-357. 

This paper reviews the associations between maternal and child undemutrition with 
human capital and risk of adult diseases in low-income and middle-income countries. The 
authors conclude that damage suffered in early life leads to permanent impairment, and 
might also affect future generations. Its prevention will probably bring about important 
health, educational, and economic benefits. Chronic diseases are especially common in 
undernourished children who experience rapid weight gain after infancy. 

Cook, ,T,T., Frank, D.A., Berkowitz, C., Black, M.M., Casey, P.H., Cutts, D.B., et al. (2004). 

Food insecurity is associated with adverse health outcomes among human infants and toddlers. 
Journal of Nutrition, 134, 1432-1438. 

The U.S. Household Food Security Scale, developed with federal support for use in 
national surveys, is an effective research tool. This study uses these new measures to 
examine associations between food insecurity and health outcomes in young children. 
Food Stamps attenuated (but did not eliminate) associations between food insecurity and 
fair/poor health. Food insecurity is associated with health problems for young, low- 
income children. Ensuring food security may reduce health problems, including the need 
for hospitalizations. 

Deshmukh-Taskar, P. R., Nicklas, T. A., O'Neil, C. E., Keast, D. R., Radcliff e, J. D., & Cho, S. 
(2010). The relationship of breakfast skipping and type of breakfast consumption with nutrient 
intake and weight status in children and adolescents: the National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey 1999-2006. Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 110(6), 869-878. 

In this paper, the objective was to examine the relationship between breakfast skipping 
and type of breakfast consumed with nutrient intake, nutrient adequacy, and adiposity 
status. In conclusion, ready-to-eat cereal consumers had more favorable nutrient intake 
profiles and adiposity indexes than breakfast skippers or other breakfast consumers in US 
children and adolescents. 
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Smith, K. J,, Gall, S. L., McNaughton, S. A., Blizzard, L., Dwyer, T., & Venn, A. J. (2010). 
Skipping breakfast: longitudinal associations with cardioraetabolic risk factors in the Childhood 
Determinants of Adult Health Study, American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 92{6), 1316-1325. 

Skipping breakfast over a long period may have detrimental effects on cardiometabolic 
health. Promoting the benefits of eating breakfast could be a simple and important public 
health message. 

Seligman, H. K., Laraia, B. A., & Kushel, M. B. (2010). Food insecurity is associated with 
chronic disease among low-income NHANES participants. Journal of Nutrition, 140(2), 304- 
310. 

Food insecurity refers to the inability to afford enough food for an active, healthy life. 
Numerous studies have shown associations between food insecurity and adverse health 
outcomes among children. These data show that food insecurity is associated with 
cardiovascular risk factors. Health policy discussions should focus increased attention on 
ability to afford high-quality foods for adults with or at risk for chronic disease. 

Mental Health and Behavior 

Murphy, J.M., Wehler, C.A., Pagano, M.E., Little, M, Kleinman, R.F., Jellinek, M.S. (1998). 
“Relationship between hunger and psychosocial functioning in low-income American children.” 
Journal of the American Academy of Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, 37, 163-170. 

Results of this study suggest that intermittent experiences of food insufficiency and 
hunger as measured by CCHIP are associated with poor behavioral and academic 
functioning in low-income children. The current study also supports the validity and 
reliability of the CCHIP measure for assessing hunger in children. 

Bellisle F. (2004). Effects of diet on behaviour and cognition in children. British .Journal of 
Nutrition, 92 (2), 227-232. 

Diet can affect cognitive ability and behaviour in children and adolescents. Nutrient 
composition and meal pattern can exert immediate or long-term, beneficial or adverse 
effects. Beneficial effects mainly result from the correction of poor nutritional status. 
Overall, the literature suggests that good regular dietary habits are the best way to ensure 
optimal mental and behavioural performance at all times. Then, it remains controversial 
whether additional benefit can be gained from acute dietary manipulations. In contrast, 
children and adolescents with poor nutritional status are exposed to alterations of mental 
and/or behavioural functions that can be corrected, to a certain extent, by dietary 


measures. 
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Pollitt, E. {1995).The Relationship between undernutrition and behavioral development in 
children: A report of the International Dietary Energy Consultative Group (IDECG) Workshop 
on Malnutrition and Behavior. Journal of Nutrition, 125 (8S). 

In 1993 the International Dietary Energy Consultative Group (IDECG) formed a task 
force with the mandate to assess current knowledge of the relationship between 
imdernutrition and behavioral development in children. The reviews in this supplement 
document sufficient evidence to conclude that even the most prevalent levels of general 
undernutrition represent a risk factor that increases the probability of deviating human 
development from its normal trajectory. 

Academic Well-Being 

Zeng, Y. , Li, S. , Xiong, G. , Su, H. and Wan, J. (201 1) Influences of protein to energy ratios in 
breakfast on mood, alertness and attention in the healthy undergraduate students. Health, S, 383- 
393. 


Present findings demonstrate the relationship between high-protein (HP) breakfast and 
mood, alertness and attention. This study indicated that HP breakfast may enhance human 
performance probably by increasing the thermic effect of a food and elevating body 
temperature. 

Alaimo K, Olson C.M., Frongillo, E.A. (2001). Food insufficiency and American school-aged 

children’s cognitive, academic and psychosocial development. Pediatrics, 108(1): 44-53. 

This study investigates associations between food insufficiency and cognitive, academic, 
and psychosocial outcomes for US children and teenagers ages 6 to 1 1 and 12 to 16 
years, Food-insufficient teenagers were more likely to have seen a psychologist, have 
been suspended from school, and have had difficulty getting along with other children. 
Further analyses divided children into lower-risk and higher-risk groups. The associations 
between food insufficiency and children's outcomes varied by level of risk. The results 
demonstrate that negative academic and psychosocial outcomes are associated with 
family-level food insufficiency and provide support for public health efforts to increase 
the food security of American families. 

Taras H. (2005). Nutrition and student performance at school. Journal of School Health, 75(6): 

199-213. 

This article reviews research from published studies on the association between nutrition 
among school-aged children and their performance in school and on tests of cognitive 
functioning. Food insufficiency is a serious problem affecting children's ability to learn, 
but its relevance to US populations needs to be better understood. Research indicates that 
school breakfast programs seem to improve attendance rates and decrease tardiness. 
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Among severely undernourished populations, school breakfast programs seem to improve 
academic performance and cognitive functioning 

Kleinman, R. E., Hail, S., Green, H., Korzec-Ramirez, D., Patton, K., Pagano, M. E., & Murphy, 
J. M. (2002). Diet, breakfast, and academic performance in children. Annals of Nutrition and 
Metabolism, ^6(Supplement 1), 24-30. 

Participation in a school breakfast program enhanced daily nutrient intake and 
improvements in nutrient intake were associated with significant improvements in student 
academic performance and psychosocial functioning and decreases in hunger. 
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Improvements in School Lunches 
Result in Healthier Options for 
Millions ofU.S. Children: 

Results from Public Elementary 
Schools between 2006-07 and 2013-14 


Introduction 

Most U.S. chiidren’s diets exceed recommended levels of sugar, fat. and sodium,'* and are deficient in fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grains.^' ^ In 2009-1 0. elementary school lunches exceeded recommendations for calories from solid fats and added 
sugars, and fell short of recommended daily amounts of vegetables and whole grains/ As directed by the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act of 2010,® the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) updated the national nutrition standards for school meals 
to align with the 201 0 Dietary Guidelines for Americans.® These updated standards^ were announced in January 201 2, and 
schools began to implement them at the beginning of the 2012-13 school year. 

The updated standards require schools to offer: a fruit or vegetable daily, a variety of vegetables, and only fat-free or iow-fat 
milk. As of the 2014-15 school year, they also require that 100 percent of grain products offered at lunch be whole-grain rich® 
(up from 50 percent during 2012-13 and 2013-14), although schools may seek exemptions to remain at the 50 percent 
standard through 2015-16, Some schools had already been meeting these benchmarks prior to 2012-13, but the updated 
standards led to widespread changes to meals served at most schools. 

This brief uses data from surveys of elementary schools to examine; a) how the types of items offered in school lunches have 
changed over time; and b) whether the variety of healthy options changed from the first to the second year of updated 
standards. 

This brief reports on nationally representative data obtained from administrators and food service personnel at U.S. public 
elementary schools between the 2006-07 and 2013-14 school years. These data do not allow for evaluation of\«frtether a 
specific school was in compliance with the new meal standards, but they do provide an indication of trends in the availability of 
healthier items (i.e.. a variety of vegetables, fresh fruits, salad bars, and whole grains) and unhealthier items that tend to be 
high in fat and sodium (i.e., fried potatoes, regular pizza, and higher-fat milks). In 2013-14, the survey included several items 
assessing changes in lunch characteristics from 2012-13 to 2013-14. Additional detail on the methods used for this study are 
available online.® 

The results show that elementary school lunches have been improving consistently since the 2006-07 school year, with more 
schools offering healthier items and fewer schools offering unhealthier items. This trend has continued through the 
implementation of national standards in 2012-13, as the overwhelming majority of schools maintained or improved their 
offerings in the second year of implementation as compared with the first. Together, these findings suggest that elementary 
schools are able to successfully offer healthier lunches to students and that the national standards are consistent with those 
efforts. 
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Key I'iiidings 

Significantly more elementary schools were regulariy oaring healthier items in lunches in 2013-14 than in 2006-07, The 
availability of unheaithier items in school lunches also decreased notably during the same period. 


Regular Availability of Healthier Items In Lunches, US Public Elementary Schools 



»Whole grains most days 

“Vegetables (not potatoes) most 
days 

“Fresh fruit most days 

^Other fruit (canned/dried) most days 

wSalad bar most days 


Availability of Unheaithier Items in Lunches, US Public Elementary Schools 



■Fried potatoes ever available 

■Regular (higher-fat) pizza ever 
available 

■Higher-fat milk ever available 
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Key Findings 

A!! schools either increased or maintained the amount and variety of finite and vegetables offered since the standards went 
into effect in 2012-13. 

* At more than half of elementary schools, lunches in 2013-14 included more fruits and vegetables and whole grains, 
as well as a greater variety of fruits and vegetables, than in 2012-13, 

« The majority of schools maintained, the same variety of entree options as in 2012-13, although 33 percent of schools 
actually increased entree variety. 


Changes in Lunches at US Public Elementary Schools, Reported in 2013-14 School Year 


improved from the year before 
. stayed the same as the year before 
K decreased from the year before 


Variety of 
entree 
option, s 


Amount of Variety of Whole grain Lowfat dairy 
fruits and finiits and options option.s 
vegetables vegetables 


Conclusions and Policy Implications 

School lunches have changed considerably over time, with significant improvements documented particulaily in recent years. 
The recent updates to the national nutrition standards are consistent with these improvements. A March 20.15 study shows 
that since the implementation of the new lunch standards — which require students to take either a fruit er vegetable at each , 
meal — students are selecting and eating more fruit, and throwing away less food than they did before the. changes were. . 
implemented,^” Recent surveys also show that many students have adapted well to the revised meals, with few complaints.” 
It is essential for policymakers to continue to support implementation of the healthier standards for school meals to support . . 
optima! nutrition and health for millions of U.S, children and adolescents. 
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Background 

Big problems require big solutions. Share' Our Strength®, 
a national nonprofit based in Washington, D.C., wants to 
solve a big problem: it aims to end childhood hunger in 
America. !n order to reach this goal, Share Our Strength ■, 
must address the underlying causes of food insecurity, • . 
a social issue that has worsened during recent tough, 
economic times. 

Through its No Kid Hungry® campaign. Share Our ' 
Strength is connecting kids in need with nutritious food. ' 
and teaching their families how to cook healthy, affordabli 
meals. The No Kid Hungry campaign helps to connect 
kids with healthy food offered through Federal food and ' 
nutrition programs, such as the School Breakfast Program 
(SBP) and Summer Meals programs. Through its Cooking 
Matters® program, the No Kid Hungry campaign equips 
iow-income families with food skills to stretch their food, 
budgets so their kids get healthy meals at home. Cooking 
Matters participants learn to shop smarter, use nutrition , 
information to make healthier food choices, and cook 
delicious, affordable meals. These skills enable families to 
stretch their limited food dollars to eat healthy food. 

Deioitte is committed to helping Share Our Strength 
achieve its goal to end childhood hunger in America. As 
part of our long-standing relationship with Share Our 
Strength, Deioitte conducted a pro-bono social impact 
and strategic growth analysis to help Share Our Strength 
develop a compelling case for its continued efforts to 
end childhood hunger in America. Through this analysis, 
Deioitte shared its strength in data analytics by using 
innovative techniques to visualize large quantities of 
demographic and program data, in order to draw insights 
about the No Kid Hungry campaign's potential impact on 
its target communities, 

Deioitte conducted the social impact analysis for Cooking 
Matters and the School Breakfast Program by analyzing .. 
publically available data and linking relevant academic. 


research findings. Utilizing academic research, Deloitie 
developed several frameworks conn'ccted ou;can,us 
from Cooking Matters and the Sdico! Bre3K,fi3s: Program 
with long-term health, educatien, and economic benefits. 
Deioitte also analyzed publically available data from 
Maryrtand public schools, as well as nata the No Kio Hungry 
campaign's Maryland grantee schools, to assess the 
impact that alternative school breakfast models, such as 
Breakfast in the Classroom, have on low-income schools 
and students. 

^cording to the U.S. Department of Agricuhuie i>DA' 
a family is "food insecure" if it faces "limited or .am 
availability of nutritionally adequate and safe foods or 
limited or uncertain ability to acquire acceptable roods 
in socially acceptable ways."' in 2011, 17.9 million U.S. 
households were food insecure - 1 4.9% of ail households , 
in the country.^ More importantly, households witn . 
children are nearly twice as likely to be food insecure . . . 
as hoaseholds without children. Although, children. are . 
often shielded from hunger in food iris.ecLire households, 
over 3.9 million American families have children that 
have not had access to adequate, nutritious food.^ 1 he 

2011 Ptsrcentage Food 

Jnsecure Hoiischoids ; 


< 13% 



' “Food Security in the US." US Defjartment of Agriculture, Econorhic Research Sea'ice, <http://vvww,ers.usda.gov/topics/food-nutrilic>n-assist3nce/ 
food-secur*ty-in-!he-iJS/mea5uremef>t.a.';px#in5ecunty> 

Co'emdn-.ienson. Aiisha; Nord, Mark; .Andrews, Margaret and Ss\^ Carlson. United' States Department of Agriculture. Economic Research Sea'ics. 
"Household Food Security in the United States in 2o1 1." ERS Report Number 141. September, 2012. 

'ibid, 
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crisis becomes even more pressing for families facing 
severe economic hardships, Over two-thirds of food 
insecure families have household incomes that are below. 
$42,000 for a family of four (an income level that equals 
approximately 1 85% of the Federal poverty line for 
201 2), and over eighty percent of food insecure families 
participate in Federal food assistance programs, such as the 
Supplemenial Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) or free/ 
reduced-price school meals.** 

like poverty, food insecurity is a dynamic, intensely . 
complex issue. For many families, seemingly small 
changes to income, expenses, or access to federal or state 
assistance programs may instantly reduce the ability to 
purchase healthy food and result in increased vulnerability 
TO food insecurity. Moreover, families and children do not 
fee! the impact of hunger at just the dinner table; food 
insecurity manifests itself in many other social outcomes^ 
including health, education, and economic prosperity. 
Combined, these negative impacts can contribute to a less 
competitive workforce for the nation and higher healthcare 
costs borne by the U.S. government and employers.^ 

rood insecurity can have negative impacts on , •• • ' 
children's health and academic achievement. These .. 
impacts on individual children can add up to significant 
consequences for Americait society as whole. 

Food insecurity in early childhood (ages 0-3) is associated 
with impaired cognitive development, which can 
negatively impact a child's future potential academic and 
economic success. 


Across children of ail ages, food insecurity is linked with 
lower academic achievement. 

Hungry children are sick more often and are 3 1 % 
more likely to be hospitalized, at an average cost of 
approximately $12,000 per pediatric hospitalization. 
Food insecure children are 3.4 times more likely to be 
overweight or obese. 



Share Our Strength s No Kid Hungry ^.ampaign tc'r't.s.ts 
kids in need to effective Federal nutrition programs like 
school breakfast and summer meals ar^d teaches low- 
income families to cook healthy, affordable meals through 
its Cooking Matters® program. By helping low-income 
families obtain access to food and financial resources, as 
well as learn how to maximize food resources and prepare 
healthy meals, the No Kid Hungry campaign plays a critical 
role in addressing childhood hunger. 

Programs like Cooking Matters and the School Breakfast 
Program address two of the major obstacles low-income 
families face in overcoming food insecurity; access to 
and affordability of nutritious meats. Through education, 
outreach, and advocacy, the No Kid Hungry campaign 
connects low-income children with free or low-cost 
meals while also providing families with the tools to 
avoid food insecurity by maximizing food benefits and 
budgets. These programs can have significant societal 
impacts, as improving access to affordable meals can . 
be linked to long-term health, education, and economic 
outcomes. Combined, No Kid Hungry efforts to provide 
nutrition education through Cooking Matters and increase 
participation in the School Breakfast Program can support 
families in maximizing nutrition, reducing healthcare 
spending, improving educational achievements, and 
achieving greater economic prosperity, By Improving , 
families’ access to affordable, nutritious meals, Share Our 
Strength helps children and their families reduce their 
vulnerability to food insecurity and also benefit society as 
a whole. 


Nord, Miirk and Mark Prel!. United States Department of AgriciJture, Econo-mic Rssearcfi Service, "Strugglincj to !'eed the Family: Wiiat Does it 
Mean to be food fr!5eci.ife?''. Amber Waves. June 2007 

^ Cook, John and Karen Jeng, feeding America. "Child Food insecurity: The Economic Impact on our Nmon." 2000. < httpV/fccrilngamchca.orgJ 
Sitei'!ies/ch)ld-econoiny-5tudy.pdf> 
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Combined, Cooking Matters and the School Breakfast Program could offer the 
following benefits to low-income families 



IV!aximi2ed nutrition per food dollar; 

Eating healthy food using the limited resources available to low-incorhe families 


Healthcare cost savings: 
Preventing or reducing chroni 
incurred by a family by eatm-g 


I illness to reduce healthcare costs 
)ds 



Greater educational achievement: 

• Improved academic achievement and school attendance.. : ■ 

• Increased I kelinocd of high school graduation through improve nutrition 


ased potential economic productivity: . 

• High school graduates have the potential to earn higher wages . i 
’foved health can avoid income lost due to sick days taken by parents 


I r >• H chool 

The US Department of Agriculture (USDA) administers ■ 
the National School Lunch Program (NLSP) and the 
School Breakfast Program (S8P), both of which offer 
free and reduced-price meals to low-income students. . 
Historically, more low-income students eat school lunch 
than school breakfast, with NLSP reaching over 20 
million low-income students to the SBP's 10.5 million in 
201 1 S’ Share Our Strength's No Kid Hungry campaign 
recognizes the need to increase the number of low- 
income students who eat school breakfast, addressing 
children's need for nutrition, and also contributing to 
academic and economic benefits that reduce long-term 
vulnerability to food insecurity. 

The traditional school breakfast delivery model, where 
students can receive breakfast from their school 
cafeteria before school begins, has not been widely 
effective in getting students to eat breakfast at school. 
This may be due to the social stigma associated with the 
program as being for "poor kids" as well as the difficulty 
of getting students to school early enough to eat 
breakfast in the cafeteria, The No Kid Hungry campaigi 


aims to increase S8P participation by advocating that 
schools implement “alternative breakfast models," in 
which breakfast is made part of the school day, thereby 



Unitod States Dopaf tmeM. of Ayiiciiituro. food and Nutrition Serwee. 'National Schott lunch fVogram; Participation and Lunches SEwed,” iuiy 2012, 
^ United States Department of Agriculture. Food and Nutntion Service. "School Breakfast Program: Participation and Meals Served." Iuiy 2012. 
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increasing student access to breakfast and reducing the 
stigma associated with the program. 

School breakfast can have far-reaching impacts on !ow- 
income students' health, academic achievements and 
economic prospects. Studies have indicated that students 
who eat breakfast see fewer vitamin deficiencies, are less 
likely to experience chronic illnesses and are more likely 
to maintain a healthy BMI Additionally, research has 
shown that eating school breakfast can contribute to 
increased attendance and greater academic achievement. 
Students who participate in the SBP attend 1 .5 more days 
of school annually, score 1 7.5% higher on math tests, 
and are less likely to have disciplinary issues. These 
academic benefits can not only help students to achieve 
proficiency in the short term, but they can also help low- 
income students elude poverty and lessen vulnerability 
to food insecurity later in life. Current education research 
indicates that improved academic achievement increases 


the likelihood that a student will obtain a high-school 
diploma and subsequently have greater earning potential 

as an adult.-’ 


A case study of the potential positive impacts of expanding 
school breakfast to reach more low-income elementary and 
middle school students m Maryland shows that increasing 
SBP participation can have significant benefits, Maryland 
has an estimated 81 ,000 low-income elementary and 
middle school students who eat school lunch, but do not 
eat school breakfast. Based on the estimates of potential 
academic improvements referenced above, increasing 
school breakfast participation among these students to 
be 70% of the number of elementary and middle school 
students participating in school lunch could lead Maryland 
to see up to 56,000 additional students achieving math 


Students who eat school breakfast 
on average; 

Attend 1 .5 more days of school 
per year 

Score 17,5% higher on 
standardized math tests 


Students who attend class 
regularly (miss <5 days per 
semester) have 20% higher high 
school graduation rates 
Students achieving at least a B 
average are 25% more likely to 
graduate high schook^ 


I High school graduates are shown to have 
i greater long-term economic productivity 
i than those who do not receive high school 
I diplomas. High school graduates: 
i Earn $10,090 higher annual wages’^ 

I Have a 4.0% higher employment rate''* 


® Brown, Larry J; Wiiiiain H Beardslee, Detorah Proihrow-Slilh. l-ooii Research Action Center (tRAC). "Impact of School Breakfast on Chtidreri's 
Health and Learning," Breakfast for Health Fall (201 1); 1-4, 

^ Block Joy, Arny; Cioldman, George and Vijay Pradhan. '’Cosl-benefst analysis conducted for nutrition education in California." California Agriculture 
60.4 (2006): 185-191, <http://vwvw.escholafship.org/ucViiem/7k7lr9cv 

Murphy JM. "Breakfa,st and Learnir>g: An Updated Review." Journal of Current Nutrition and Food Science 3.1 (2007): 3-36 
’ ’ Pinkus, Lyndsay, Alliance for Excellent Education, "Using Early-Warning Data to Improve Graduation Rates: Closing Cracks in the Education 
System." August 2008 
Ibid. 

’ ^ United States Department of Commerce. Census Bureau. "Table A-3: Mean Earnings of Workers 18 and Over, by Educational Attainment, Race, 
Hispanic Origin and Sex: 1975-2012. 

’ ^ United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. “Economic News Release: Table A-4 Employment status of the civilian population 
25 years and over by educational attainment,” August 2012. 

Estimation of low-income elementary and middle schod students v^4^o participate in NSLP but not SBP was calculated by applying the percentage 
of public school students in Maryland enrolled in Hementary and middle school to the NSLP/S8P gap in Maryland, 

’ ® United States Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. "Table 1 - Public School Membership, by grade and state or 
jurisdiction: School Year 2009-2010, 

' ’ The number of students likely to graduate from the original cohort of students reached by the SfiP increase, assuming they continue to benefit 
from SBP through the 1 2th grade. 
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Potential impacts of 
increasing school breakfast 
participation to 70% of 
school lunch participation 


84,890 

fewer 

aosences 


5G.890 
students With 
hightor math 
test scores 



proficiency and 14,000 ncore high school graduates over 

Alternative breakfast models can help increase S8P 
participation 

Recognizing the importance of school breakfast, Share 
Our Strength provides small grants to schools across the 


significantly lower rates of chrot iL'sc'u^ m ^ ^er 
levels of proficiency on standa a rer ‘e^t i v 
with schools using traditional ji i 

also reveals that the gap in acaden ^ ctdom i 

absenteeism between MMFA sc go's :ir\lsLiooi 
traditional SBP mode! widens as tne s.hoc" s j- 

of free or reduced-price eligible students increases. This 


country to help provide the infrastructure and start-up 
costs associated with implementing alternative breakfast 
models, in Maryland, 1 7 schools were able to implement 
alternative breakfast models by September 2011, and 
reported data throughout the school year. These schools 
included eight e!em{?ntaf'y schools, five middle schools, 
three high schools and one school that spans ail grade 
levels (K-l 2), Combined, these schools saw an increase 
in SBP participation of 35% between September 201 1 
and March, 2012, suggesting that alternati\^ breakfast 
models are significantly more effective at enabling low- 
income students to partake in the SBP than the traditional 
bfeakfa.st model. 

Alternative models may positively impact chronic 
absenteeism and improve proficiency 
Schools with alternative breakfasts are less likely to have 
students that are chronically absent than similar schools 
With traditional models. Furthermore, students with 
access to alternative breakfasts are more likely to achieve 
proficiency on standardized math and reading tests^®, 
as evidenced by proficiency and absenteeism data 
from Maryland's public schools. The State of Maryland 
sponsors the Maryland Meals for Achievement (MMFA) 
program, in which schools can apply for supplemental 
funding to support in-ciass breakfasts for ail students. As 
the graphs below illu.strate, in 2010 MMFA schools had 


suggests that alternative breakfast models have the 
greatest impact in high-poverty schools where school 
breakfast can be provided to students at greatest risk of 
food insecurity. These findings are associations and do 
not necessarily illustrate a causai link between alternative 
breakfast models and improved proficiency and reduced 
absenteeism. However, as alternative breakfast models 
reduce the obstacles facing many low-income children 
from accessing breakfast in the morning, these alternative 
models may lead to positive outcomes as they encourage 
children to .y • ■ and provide adequate nutrition 

essential for ...ij 



'^ The Marytind Slate DopO'-irren! oi Education considered students who have missed more than 20 days of class between September and iunc of 
a school year to be "chroriica!!'/ absent” 

Proficiency is detined hy each state according to No Child Left Behind guidelines 
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Schools with alternative breakfast have lower chronic 
absenteeism rates 

!n Maryland, schools serving in-cias's breakfasts have 
2.9% ~ 7.2% lower rates of chronic absenteeisrn. 

While chronic absenteeism increases as the percentage -., ■ 
of low-incorne students in a school rises, the increase is. ... 
less severe m schools with alternative breakfast models.- • 
Students in schoois wit.h 80% low-income students. . 
that serve in-class breakfast are 6% less likely to be ' 
chronscally absent than students in similar'schools with-. - ' 
a traditional model. 

^Chronic absenteeism is defined as 3 student missing more ■ 
than 20 days of class in a school year. • 


Maryland Chronic Absenteeism and F/R Sfleal 
Bigibility Levels (by school) 


'=<!>> '"01 

'£ 'ikoi/ u, oil' . i > 



^ L. . 

0 10 ?S S! 40 W «■- 70 SB ^ 


Students Eiigibfe for Free/Reduccd Price P.lG3is (%) 
O Tfadilional inocliH ■jdiool Q Alternative iTK»<lci sdiooi 




Alternative breakfast is linked to higher levels 
math proficiency 

Schools with in-ciass breakfast have 2.2% - i 
more, students achieving math proficiency. 

While math proficiency decreases as the percentage of 
iow-ihc:ome students in a school rises/ the decrease is ,, 
lower in schools with alternative breakfast models. 
Alternative SBP model schools with 80% low-income 
students have 9,7% more students achieving math ' 
proficiency than similar "traditional" model schoois; 


*A student who achieves proficiency has met a thresHold- 
on state-wide tests to demonstrate grade-level math skills. ' 


Maryland Math Proficiency and F/R Meal Etigibiitty 


3« :• 


10 ■ 


® j. i 

S to 20 je « so .80 T2 ..90 ■ 1«? 

Stiidenrs Eitgibis for Frac/Reduced Pffce Meais (%) 
0TM4ilimt.ll rtioflei schitnl 0 AMernative mm:lei srhwol 


The analysis was conducted using data from Maryland State Report Card (2010) and Maryland Meats for Achievement {2010} 

^ ’ The Maryland State DeparTment of tducation considered students -vvtio have missed more than 2-0 days of class between September and June of 
a school year lo be "chrontcally abser.r 
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Federa! food programs such as S8P are essential in the 
fight to end childhood hunger. Giving school breakfast to 
a low-income child does more than just provide essential 
nutrition to which they might not otherwise have access; 
school breakfast can also improve a student's ability to 
focus in class, excel at their school work, and increase their 
likelihood to attend class, thereby raising their chance of 


obtaining a high school diploma. By increasing access to 
breakfast through alternative breakfast models, schools 
can reach more free/reduced-eiigibie students who are 
vulnerable to food insecurity, and consequently improve 
their chances at leading healthier lives, achieving higher 
academic performance, and avoiding food insecurity in 
adulthood. 
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About Share Our Strength 

No ch id ^ouki grow up Injngry in America, bi/t ore in five thikJretr wruggtes with hi^ger. Share Our Strerrgth'i No Kid Hungry® campaign is orbing 
chiidhood t'unger m Amenco by ensurtr^g <5il child'cn gc! the hcallby rood they rsoed. every day. rtic No Kid Hungry campaign corrects kids in natd 
10 effet live I'UU’lir.in [itogratns l>ke scbuol breakiasl ami suimtier itwafs arxl leaches low-itKotne farr^es to cook tieaitiiy. alEordable ."reals ;)ir<iugi> 
Cooking Watters. This work Is accomplished ihrougn the No Kid Hungry r>«vvofk. made up o< privale a!i?ens. pubk officlais. nonprohis. isusiness 
leaders and oihe's providing inrovairve hunger soIipickss inshrHt communities, loin us at NoKkjHungry.org. 

About Dcloitte Community Involvement 

Dt'ioilie helps ils o i or I-, i ^"byll:vefay(nglnf!ovative^llNikingtostre^^gtllenl!«ip^ofitcapaci!ybyhekw«Jvv:lhslfa!eg.c.opcrat•ot’dlanu 
fioanc.aichalla'yg v ' o') p o = > ‘lelp more peop*? and communities faster artd betSffl; complwneminginnovatPve min!0.'’.g vw;n an :n\'es!ment o‘ 

tinanciai 'esourcps M t c r i t h regional levrf; and creatatg and faring new research, conter.t and insights on ways o.'ganiariof's can leverage 
skills-based valui'i«tism. 

Cuoynijiil © ?0!3 Deloitieitiveloptnen; LlC. Ml rights neserved. 

Mc<r:tx,'r of DKicitte louci'e Tohmatsu cim-ted 
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MARS 

incorporated 

6885 Elm Street 
McLean, VA 22101 
T+1 703 821 4900 
F+1703 448 9678 


April 14, 2015 


The Honorable John Kline 
Education and the Workforce Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 
2181 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

Rc: Testimony for Consideration by the House Education and Workforce Committee 

Regarding Child Nutrition Programs 

Dear Chairman Kline: 

As the Education and the Workforce Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives considers 
federal child nutrition programs, Mars, Incorporated (Mars) is pleased to submit this written 
testimony regarding our support for strong school nutrition standards under the Healthy, Hunger- 
Free Kids Act of 2010. 

Mars, Incorporated is a private, family-owned business with more than a century of history and 
some of the best-loved brands in the world including M&M’S®, PEDIGREE®, 
DOUBLEMINT®, and UNCLE BEN’S®. Headquartered in McLean, VA, Mars has more than 
$33 billion in sales from six diverse business segments: Petcare, Chocolate, Wrigley, Food, 
Drinks, and Symbioscience. More than 75,000 Associates across 73 countries are united by the 
company’s Five Principles: Quality, Efficiency, Responsibility, Mutuality, and Freedom, and 
they strive every day to create relationships with stakeholders that deliver growth we are proud 
of as a company. 

Mars is committed to being a leader in health and nutrition, and has voluntarily initiated 
numerous efforts to further health and nutrition goals, including adoption of an industry-leading 
Marketing Code in 2008, under which we do not advertise to children under the age of 12, and 
global adoption of front-of-pack Guideline Daily Amount (GDA) labeling on the bulk of our 
chocolate, food and sugar confectionery products. 
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Mars strongly supports the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s (USDA) updated nutrition 
standards for school lunch and breakfast programs, as well as school vending and a la 
carte lines. Our national childhood obesity epidemic requires that industry and government work 
together to help individuals make meaningful changes in their diet and exercise habits to improve 
overall health. A key component of this effort is strong school nutrition standards that help 
school children identify and become accustomed to healthy meal, snack, and beverage options. 

In 2008-2010, Mars worked closely with Congress in support of its efforts to reauthorize the 
national school lunch and breakfast programs, including testifying before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in 2009 in support of updated school nutrition standards for snacks sold in schools. 
Additionally, Mars supported USDA’s recent final rules implementing stronger nutrition 
standards for the school lunch and breakfast programs and school snacks. The Department’s 
recommendations on sodium reduction and consumption of whole grains, in particular, are 
consistent with initiatives Mars has undertaken to reduce sodium in its products and develop 
diverse whole grain rice products under the UNCLE BEN’S® brand. In addition. Mars believes 
the Smart Snacks rule sets reasonable nutrition criteria for foods sold in vending machines and a 
la carte lines. As such. Mars opposes any effort by Congress to roll back the school nutrition 
standards USDA established in the Smart Snacks interim final rule or the final rule for the 
school lunch and breakfast programs, including the later phase-ins of these standards. 

I. Mars Supports Strong Sodium Standards in School Nutrition Programs 

Mars supports USDA’s sodium reduction standards for school meals, and considers these 
milestones to be achievable and critically important to ensuring improved cardiovascular health 
of school students over time. 

In 2010, Mars Food was one of the first food manufacturers to sign on to the National Salt 
Reduction Initiative (NSRI). Led by New York City, the NSRI is a coalition of more than 90 
cities, states, and national health organizations that are working to help food manufacturers and 
restaurants voluntarily reduce the amount of salt in their products. The goal is to reduce 
Americans’ salt intake by 20% over five years. The NSRI is a model for how voluntary 
public/private partnerships can bring about meaningful change in the food industry and now 
includes commitments from 28 companies to reduce sodium content in their products. 

Under the NSRI, Mars Food voluntarily committed to reduce sodium in its UNCLE BEN’S® 
flavored rice products in accordance with NSRI standards. (The company’s other varieties of 
UNCLE BEN’S® brand rice products, and the organic Seeds of Change® pasta sauce, simmer 
.sauce and salad dressings, already met NSRI standards.) Since joining the NSRI, Mars Food has 
successfully met its 2012 and 2014 sodium reduction targets, reducing sodium content across our 
global portfolio by an average of 25%. 
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As part of Mars Food’s nutrition and wellness strategy, we have been committed to making 
meaningful sodium reductions without compromising the great taste our consumers expect as 
they continue to seek healthier food choices. We will continue to work with school foodservice 
and nutrition staff to identify options, including our plain white and brown rice, and mixed and 
flavored grain products, that can be incorporated into school meals as part of foodservice recipes. 
We believe USDA’s school nutrition standards will have a meaningful impact on student health 
and justify continued industry efforts to further the development of lower-sodium products for 
schools. As such, we support implementation of all phases of USDA’s sodium standards for 
school nutrition programs, as mandated in USDA’s final rule on school lunch and breakfast 
standards. 

II. Mars Supports Strong Whole Grain Standards in School Nutrition Programs 

Mars supports USDA’s whole grain standards for school meals, including the longer term goal 
that all grains served in schools be whole grain-rich. We believe that industry should be a 
constructive player in working to provide high-quality, tasty whole-grain products that schools 
are seeking and that can be used in a variety of ways to meet USDA standards. Mars Food has 
been an industry leader in the development of whole grain rice products, including whole grain 
brown rice, flavored whole grain browm rice, and mixed whole grain offerings. Today, 34% of 
the Mars Food North America portfolio is comprised of whole grains, including 46 Stock 
Keeping Units (SKUs) that offer 100% whole grain. Nearly 83% of our SKUs contain 48 grams 
(dry) or more whole grains in one serving, meeting the total daily recommended amount of 
whole grains. Additionally, Mars continues to serve as a resource to school nutrition and 
foodservice staff who are seeking to meet USDA standards in new and different ways, and we 
believe that USDA’s whole grain standards are achievable. As such, we support the continued 
implementation of USDA whole grain standards in school nutrition programs. 

III. Mars Supports USDA’s Smart Snacks Rule 

As noted above. Mars is very supportive of USDA’s Smart Snacks rule governing the nutritional 
content of snacks sold in schools, despite that fact that a majority of our confection offerings do 
not qualify for sale in schools under the rule. We believe our products can be enjoyed in 
moderation as part of a healthy diet, yet we support USDA’s efforts to limit their availability in 
school vending machines. We are particularly supportive of USDA’s decision to allow the sale 
of sugar-free gum in schools given the numerous studies demonstrating that chewing sugarless 
gum within 20 minutes of eating can help reduce cavities. As a whole, we believe the Smart 
Snacks rule is an important component of a stronger school nutrition program for today’s school 
children. As such, we support the continued implementation of the Smart Snacks rule and have 
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participated in public/private dialogues regarding how industry can work in partnership with 
schools to implement the program successfully. 

IV. Conclusion 

Mars understands that the implementation of USDA’s school nutrition standards may increase 
costs for some schools or present other challenges for schools seeking to meet these standards. 
However, we do not believe that a rollback of these standards is the appropriate way to address 
these challenges. Instead, we believe industry has a role to play in working with school nutrition 
.staff, parents, students, and other stakeholders to identify options that meet these standards and 
develop creative recipes that children will enjoy. The health of our children is too important to 
retreat from important efforts initiated several years ago to strengthen school nutrition standards. 

Mars appreciates the opportunity to submit this testimony in support of existing USDA school 
nutrition standards, and thanks the Committee for its careful attention to these issues. We would 
be pleased to serve as a resource to the Committee as you continue to review child nutrition 
programs. 

Sincerely, 



Brad Figel 

Vice President, North America Public Affairs 
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Testimony before the House Education and Workforce Committee 
On behalf of the Food Research and Action Center (FRAC) 

April 15,2015 

The Food Research and Action Center (FRAC) is the leading national nonprofit organization working to 
improve public policies and public-private partnerships to eradicate hunger and undernutrition in the 
United States, FRAC has worked with Members of Congress for decades to improve and strengthen the 
federal child nutrition programs through the reauthorization, appropriations, budget, and oversight 
processes. We also work extensively with federal, state, and local government agencies, schools, private 
nonprofits, health providers, low-income communities and other stakeholders to ensure that the 
programs reach the children who need them. We appreciate the opportunity to submit written testimony 
and share our thoughts on the strengths of the programs as well as ways to make critical new 
investments to strengthen and improve them. 

The upcoming child nutrition reauthorization provides the House Education and W'orkforce Committee 
an opportunity to improve access to quality, nutritious meals for millions of low-income children in 
school through the National School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs, during out-of-sehool time 
through the Afterschool and Summer Nutrition Programs, and in child care through the Child and Adult 
Care Food Program (CACFP), and to support pregnant women and young children through WIC. These 
federal child nutrition programs are successful and cost-effective and play a critical role in in reducing 
hunger, improving health, and supporting educational achievement. 

We encourage the Committee to work with other Members of Congress and the Administration to invest 
significant new funding to develop a child nutrition reauthorization bill that: assures and strengthens 
program access and supports participation by underserved children and communities; ensures nutrition 
quality; and simplifies program administration and operation. The 2015 reauthorization also must 
maintain the critical gains made in the last reauthorization, including the improvements in the school 
meals nutrition standards and the overall school nutrition environment. 

Maintaining Nutrition Standards 

FRAC strongly supports maintaining the new nutrition standards for the School Breakfast and National 
School Lunch Programs, as well as the new standards for foods sold in schools during the school day 
outside the school meals programs (commonly called competitive foods). The new standards are vital to 
the health and learning of the nearly 32 million children who eat school lunch each day, and the nearly 
14 million who eat school breakfast. Of the students who eat lunch at school, more than 20 million are 
from low-income families and receive free or reduced-price meals. These students rely on school meals, 
and the new standards improve nutrition shortfalls and help address the nation’s obesity problem. 

Most schools across the county, 93 percent of those participating in the National School Lunch Program, 
have certified that they have implemented the new school nutrition standards. The new school nutrition 
standards may present some challenges, but USDA is aggressively working to help districts make the 
transition as smoothly as possible, including by implementing reimbursements to help schools with any 
increased costs. School districts that certify that they meet the new standards receive an additional 6 
cents per meal reimbursement. As of June 20 1 4, 93 percent of all school districts nationwide had 
implemented the new standards and had started receiving this reimbursement. 

The new standards are important to parents — a majority of parents support the new standards, according 
to a poll released by The Pew Charitable Trusts, the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the 
American Heart Association. Seventy-two percent favor national school meal standards and school 
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snack standards. The support cut across racial and political lines, with 68 percent of whites, 85 percent 
of Hispanics and 91 percent of African-Americans supporting the standards, and 56 percent of 
Republicans, 7 1 percent of independents and 84 percent of Democrats supporting the standards. 

The new standards have not caused a reduction in participation in school lunch or breakfast. Rather, a 
recent FRAC report. National School Lunch Program: Trends and Factors Affecting Participation, 
showed that more low-income children are participating in school lunch. This growth trend began in the 
2007-2008 school year, driven by an increase of children eligible for free school meals due to the 
recession and on-going improvements to the process that certifies eligible children for free school meals. 
The growth trend continued as the new nutrition standards were being implemented. Participation 
among moderate and higher income children began decreasing across the same time frame, dropping an 
average of five percent each school year until the 2013-2014 school year. The decreasing Darticination 
among children paving for their ov.ti lunches began five years prior to the implementation of the new 
nutrition standards, driven by the recession and by significant increases in school lunch fees for children 
not eligible for free or reduced-price meals. FRAC’s report School Breakfast Program: Trends and 
Factors Affecting Student Participation took a similar look at school breakfast participation and found 
that breakfast participation among low-income students continued to grow and participation among 
higher income students remained flat during the same period. In both school lunch and breakfa,st, 
therefore, the new standards have not changed the trajectory of participation, and that trajectory is one of 
increased participation. 

And most importantly, the improved school nutrition standards are getting healthier meals to students, 
many of whom rely on school food for half their daily caloric intake. For example, according to one 
study from the Harvard School of Public Healih looking at a number of schools, the new standards 
increa.sed fruit selection by 23 percent, and increased vegetable consumption by 16 percent per student. 
The study also found the new standards did not result in increased average plate waste per student. 

Improving Access to School Meals 

In addition to maintaining the new nutrition standards, the Committee can make important new 
investments in school meals to increase access for low-income students. The reauthorization can 
increase low-income children’s access to school meals by eliminating the reduced-price copayment for 
lunch and breakfast, thereby removing a significant barrier to near-poor families. The Committee also 
should take steps to ensure that eligible children are certified for free school meals by increasing the use 
of direct certification, which uses participation in other federal means-tested programs to certify low- 
income children for free school meals. The list of federal programs that can be used for direct 
certification can be expanded, and requiring direct certification for children in households participating 
in the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program and the Food Distribution Program for Indian 
Reservations (as is required for the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program) and better systems to 
qualify other children, such as foster and homeless children, automatically eligible for free meals would 
allow more eligible children to receive free school meals. 

The School Breakfast Program reduces hunger and improves nutrition, classroom behavior, test scores, 
grades, and school attendance, yet only half of the low-income children who participate in school lunch 
participate in school breakfast. Requiring all Title I schools to provide breakfast (and lunch) would help 
increase school breakfast (and lunch) participation. In addition, expansion of breakfast programs, 
including programs in high poverty schools that offer free breakfast to all students and in-classroom 
programs, ensure that many more of them begin the day with the nutrition they need to succeed. The 
policies listed above that would increase the certification of eligible children for free school meals will 
allow more high poverty .schools to offer breakfast for free to all students. 
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Expanding Access to Afterschool and Summer Meals 

The afterschool and summer nutrition programs provide children with meals and snacks in schools, local 
government agencies, and nonprofit organizations, often combined with enriching recreational and 
educational activities. The meals draw children into educational and enrichment activities ensuring that 
children are learning, safe, and active, while their parents are w'orking, Both programs serve too small a 
fraction of children who participate in the school nutrition programs. Aligning the eligibility 
requirements with those used for the underlying (not nutrition related) federal funding for afterschool 
and summer programs (through 21'^* Century Community Learning Centers and Schoolwide Title I 
programs), streamlining program operations to reduce unnecessary red tape, providing funding for 
transportation, and allowing all sites to serve three meals (as is allowed during the school year) will have 
a dramatic impact on access. These opportunities are outlined in the bi-partisan Summer Meals Act 
(H.R, 1728, S. 613) introduced by Reps. Don Young (R-AK) and Rick Larsen (D-WA) and Senators 
Kirsten Gillibrand (D-NY) and Lisa Murkowski (R-AK). In addition, providing a Summer EBT card to 
children in low-income families in areas (such as rural areas) that are underserved by the Summer 
Nutrition Programs will help to reduce summer hunger. 

Improving Access to Meals in Child Care 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) provides funding to serve healthy meals to children 
in child care. It not only supports good nutrition, but helps improve the quality of child care, helping 
children to develop fully and enter school ready to learn while allowing parents to work. Investments in 
CACFP can help to reduce hunger, reduce childhood overweight and obesity, improve child nutrition 
and wellness, and enhance child development and school readiness. Ways to ensure more young 
children have access to the nutritious meals available through CACFP include improving the area 
eligibility test, increasing CACFP reimbursements, enhancing CACFP sponsors funding, and providing 
2 year implementation funds to state CACFP agencies. 

Ensuring Access to WIC 

The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC) provides low- 
income at-risk pregnant and postpartum mothers and young children with critical nutrition services, 
health and social service referrals, and culturally appropriate nutritious foods that contribute to their 
overall health and well-being. Assuring access to WIC contributes to healthy pregnancies, improved 
birth outcomes, positive impacts on the incidence of childhood overweight and obesity, improved 
readiness for school, and reduced health care costs. It is critical for Congress to support WIC’s current 
eligibility rules and nutritional support so that women, infants and young children continue to 
experience the full complement of WIC’s health benefits. 

We thank you for the opportunity to submit written comments. 
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Congresswoman Frederica Wilson 
Statement for the Record 

"Serving Students and Families through Child Nutrition Programs" The 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Wednesday, April 15, 2015 

Thank you to the Chair and Ranking Member for this hearing. 

As a lifelong educator and longtime school principal, I know how 
important it is for a child to have healthy, nutrient-rich foods to help 
them learn and grow. 

I also know that children do not like the thought of eating vegetables, 
so we have to make food fun and interesting for them. 

• Salad bars are an innovative way for children to get the healthy 
foods they need. 

• We know that when schools have salad bars, children try new 
fruits and vegetables. And when children try these new foods they 
incorporate their new favorites into their diets and develop the 
healthy habits that will last them a whole lifetime. 

• We also know that when schools have salad bars, children 
consume more fruit and vegetables. According to the CDC, 
children who have access to salad bars eat three times more fruits 
and vegetables. 

As a former principal, I also know that salad bars are also great for 
schools and address many concerns that my colleagues have with 
the child nutrition standards. 
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• Salad bars reduce waste because, although children are trying 
new fruits and vegetables, they only choose the items that they 
want, leading to less food left over on their plates. 

• And when students see the new and exciting foods on salad bars, 
more children participate in the school lunch program, which can 
mean more paid lunches and more revenue for schools. 

• Salad bars can also mean schools will not need to purchase as 
many entrees, and these savings can offset start up costs. 

• Salad bars are also a great way for schools to meet the new 
nutritional standards for fruits and vegetables. Schools can use 
salad bars as part of their reimbursable meal or make the salad 
bars their entire reimbursable meal. 

We know that salad bars work because of the success of programs like 
"Let's Move Salad Bars to Schools," which was founded in support of 
First Lady Michelle Obama's Let's Move! Initiative. This program has 
been working since 2010 to provide the equipment and training schools 
need to make salad bars part of their food service programs. As of late 
February, this organization has donated 4,000 salad bars that serve 
more than 2 million children a day. Almost half of these children are 
eligible for federal free and reduced lunch. 

Salad bars have also been endorsed by the USDA and the White House 
Task Force on Childhood Obesity. 

We know that they work. But only 17% of schools use salad bars. We 
must do more to ensure more schools can use this innovative tool to 
provide more children with more nutritious food. 

We must ensure that Child Nutrition Act reauthorization encourages 
schools to develop salad bars. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20515-6100 



July 13,2015 


Ms. Julia Bauscher 

President, School Nutrition Association 
Director, School and Community Nutrition Semces 
Jel'ferson County Public School District 
Louisville, KY 40209 

Dear Ms. Bauscher: 

Tliank you for testifying at the April 15, 2015, hearing on “Serving Students and Families through 
Child Nutrition Programs.” I appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the Committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than Monday, August 3, 20 1 5, for inclusion in the final 
hearing record. Responses should be sent to Matthew Frame of the Committee staff, and he can be 
contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

niank you, again, for your important contribution to the work of the Committee, 


Sincerely, 



Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Rep. Adams (D-NC) 

1 . Ms. Bauschcr, until recently, your organization was a strong supporter of HHFKA and its 
nutritional regulations. Has the change in the demographic of your organization’s members 
or in your resource of funding precipitated this change to return to the era of unregulated, 
low-nutrition and poor health advice for our students? 

2. It appears that you are dedicated to ending hunger for children, yet there are differences on 
avenues on how to reach this goal. Yet regardless of the strategy which we may adopt to 
feed children during llie school day, there is still a gap in service for children once school 
is out, particularly during the summer. Without going into detail about the specifics of the 
nutrition of the food, what are some ways that we can expand access to summer meals for 
low-income or impoverished students? For instance, in my district, only about 14 percent 
of low-income students are getting summer meals. Do you all know if this a gap in 
knowledge of the program or a gap in the delivery of the program? 

3. In my district there are several Summer Food Service Program sites, e,specially in the 
Charlotte metropolitan area, However, much of my district is rural, and therefore children 
ill poverty ai'e deemed to live in “ineligible” areas due to a decreased population density. 
But the quality of a child’s meal or their access to programs that they would othenvise be 
eligible for should not depend on tlieir zip code. Can you describe some ways that we can 
expand tlie Summer Food Program to those students in areas that lack access to metro hubs 
or even transportation to the program sites? 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20516-6100 



July 13,2015 


Dr. Kathy fcrey 

Director of Research and Assistant Research Professor 

Texas Hunger Initiative 

Baylor University 

One Beai' Place #97120 

Waco, TX 76798 

Dear Dr. Krey: 

Thank you for testifying at the April 15, 2015, hearing on “Serving Students and Families through 
Child Nutrition Programs,” I appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the Committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than Monday, August 3, 2015, for inclusion in the final 
hearing record, Responses should be sent to Matthew Frame of the Committee staff, and he can be 
contacted at (202) 225-6558, 

Thank you, again, for your important contribution to the work of the Committee, 

Sincerely, 


Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Rep. Adams (D-NC) 

1 . It appears that you are dedicated to ending hunger for children, yet there are differences on 
av.enues on how to reach this goal. Yet regardless of the strategy which we may adopt to 
feed children during the school day, there is still a gap in service for children once school 
is out, particularly during the summer. Without going into detail about the specifics of the 
nutrition of the food, what are some ways that we can expand access to summer meals for 
low-income or impoverished students? For instance, in my district, only about 14 percent 
of low-income students are getting summer meals. Do you all know if this a gap in 
knowledge of the program or a gap in the delivery of the program? 

2. In my district there are several Summer Food Service Program sites, especially in the 
Charlotte metropolitan area. However, much of my district is rural, and therefore children 
in poverty are deemed to live in “ineligible” areas due to a decreased population density. 
But the quality of a child’s meal or their access to programs that they would othei wi.se be 
eligible for should not depend on their zip code. Can you describe some ways that we can 
expand the Summer Food Program to those students in areas that lack access to metro hubs 
or even transportation to the program sites? 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20515-6100 



July 13,2015 


Mrs, Dorothy S. McAuliffe 
Ficst Lady of Virginia 

Office of the Governor, Commonwealth of Virginia 
U 1 1 East Broad Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 

Dear Mrs. McAuliffe; 

Thanlc you for testifying at the April 1 5, 2015, hearing on “Serving Students and Families through 
Child Nutrition Programs.” 1 appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the Committee after tlie hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than Monday, August 3, 2015, for inclusion intiie final 
hearing record. Responses should be sent to Matthew Frame of the Committee staff, and he can be 
contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you, again, for your important contribution to the work of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 


Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Rep. Adams (D-NC) 

1 . It appears that you are dedicated to ending hunger for children, yet there are differences on 
avenues on how to reach this goal. Yet regardless of the strategy which we may adopt to 
feed children during the school day, there is still a gap in service for children once school 
is out, particularly during the summer. Without going into detail about the specifics of the 
nutrition of the food, what are some ways that we can expand access to summer meals for 
low-income or impoverished students? For instance, in my district, only about 14 percent 
of low-income students are gelling summer meals. Do you all know if this a gap in 
knowledge of the program or a gap in the delivery of the program? 

2. In my district there are several Summer Food Service Program sites, especially in the 
Charlotte metropolitan area. However, much of my district is rural, and therefore children 
in poverty are deemed to live in “ineligible” areas due to a decreased population density. 
But the quality of a child’s meal or their access to programs that tliey would otherwise be 
eligible for should not depend on their zip code. Can you describe some ways that we can 
expand the Summer Food Program to those students in areas that lack access to metro hubs 
or even transportation to the program sites? 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND THE WORKFORCE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2181 RAY8URN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DC 20515-6100 



July 13,2015 


Mr. Duke Storen 

Senior Director, Rcscai'ch, Advocacy, and Partner Development 
Share our Strength 

1030 15th Street, N.W., 1 1th Floor West 
Washington, D.C, 20005 

Dear- Mr, Storen: 

Thanlt you for testifying at the April 15, 2015, hearing on “Serving Students and Families through 
Child Nutrition Programs.” 1 appreciate your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the Committee after the hearing. 
Please provide written responses no later than Monday, August 3, 2015, for inclusion in the final 
hearing record, Responses should be sent to Matthew Frame of the Committee staffs and he can be 
contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you, again, for your important contribution to the work of the Committee. 

Sincerely, 

TOHN KLINE ' 

Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
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Rep. Adams (D-NC) 

1 , It appears that you are dedicated to ending hunger for children, yet there are differences on 
avenues on how to reach this goal. Yet regardless of the strategy which we may adopt to 
feed children during the school day, there is still a gap in service for children once school 
is out, particularly during the summer. Without going into detail about the specifics of the 
nutrition of the food, what are some ways that we can e.Kpand access to summer meals for 
low'-income or impoverished students? For instance, in my district, only about 14 percent 
of low-income students are getting summer meals. Do you all know if this a gap in 
knowledge of the program or a gap in the delivery of the program? 

2. In my district there are several Summer Food Service Program sites, especially in tlie 
Charlotte metropolitan area. However, much of my district is rural, and therefore children 
in poverty are deemed to live in “ineligible” areas due to a decreased population density. 
But the quality of a child’s meal or their access to programs that they would otherwise be 
eligible for should not depend on their zip code. Can you describe some ways that we can 
expand the Summer Food Program to those students in areas that lack acce.s.s to metro hubs 
or even tran.sportation to the program sites? 
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[Dr. Krey response to questions submitted for the record follow:] 
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Representative Adams, 

Thank you for your questions. In your first question [what are some ways that we 
can expand access to summer meals for low-income or impoverished students?), you 
brought attention to a very important issue. Throughout Texas, we have noticed that 
there is a large gap between students participating in school feeding programs and 
those participating in summer meals. There are many ways to improve access to 
assistance during the summer. 

Public-private partnerships among state agencies, schools, nonprofits, and 
congregations stretch child nutrition program resources and funding while 
decreasing access barriers and encouraging family and community involvement. 

The USDA has conducted and studied pilots that include enhancements to the 
summer meals program. Texas was a pilot state in USDA’s demonstration to study 
alternative approaches to providing food assistance to children in the summer 
months. According to their findings, the Summer Electronic Benefits Transfer for 
Children [SEBTC] improves food security outcomes among children and families. 

The study demonstrates that an allotment of $30 a month reduced very low food 
security among chiidren.i Other pilots in the demonstration included enhancements 
to the administration and delivery of summer meals program through alternatives 
like take-home backpack and meal delivery programs.^ 

As you highlighted in your second question [do you all know if this is a gap in 
knowledge of the program or a gap in the delivery of the program?), there are gaps in 
both the knowledge and delivery of the program. 

In regards to knowledge, parents may be unaware of the presence of summer meal 
sites. Normally, schools utilize various methods to inform parents about summer 
meal sites. Some schools send fliers home in the children's backpacks and many 
different media outlets are used to disseminate information. Furthermore, state 
agencies and nonprofits provide hotlines, call centers, and site finders so that 
families can easily find the location of local meal sites. However, site locations can 
change from year to year, so it is important that parents and students are informed 
about meal site locations each year. 

The delivery of the program also affects participation in summer meals. 
Transportation can be a significant barrier for low-income families who may only 
own one car. Working parents need this vehicle to transport them to and from work, 
and many parents work during the day, so they can't take their children to meal 
sites. Many of the children eligible for summer meals are too young to use public 
transportation, and many of the affected communities lack a public transportation 
infrastructure which can be particularly problematic when sites are not always 
accessibly located. 

Your third question, [can you describe some ways that we can expand the Summer 
Food Service Program to those students in areas that lack access to metro hubs or even 
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transportation to the program sites?) points to the important work that is being done 
to address rural and transportation barriers. 

To remedy the transportation barrier, summer meal sites are strategically 
positioned to be easily accessible to children. In Texas, we use administrative and 
demographic data to prioritize areas of high need. In urban areas, summer meal 
sites are often located in housing complexes so children can easily walk down to the 
meal site from their apartments. However, even though meal sites may be within 
walking distance of children’s home, some parents are still uncomfortable with 
allowing their children to walk to the sites by themselves. Especially in communities 
with high rates of violence, it may be dangerous for children to be walking alone on 
the streets. 

Rural communities also face unique challenges. Since the population is dispersed, 
finding a centrally accessible meal site is difficult. While there remain challenges for 
these areas, mobile meals sites and partnerships with the USDA Rural Development, 
Department of Transportation and Rural Transit are presenting promising 
opportunities for serving more children in need. It is important to invest in 
alternative approaches to providing food assistance during the summer months, so 
that children living in remote locations can receive meals. When sites have 
autonomy to determine which model is appropriate, we are promoting safer and 
more practical programming particularly when operating in rural areas, when there 
are severe weather or heat advisories, or when neighborhood safety is a concern. 

References 

'Summer Electronic Benefits Transfer for Children (SEBTC) Demonstration; 
Evaluation Findings for the Third Implementation Year. 2013 Final Report. 
November 2014. http://www.fns.usda.gov/sites/default/files/ops/sebtc2013.pdf 

^Report on the Summer Food for Children Demonstration Projects for Fiscal Year 
2013. U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service, A Report to 
Congress. December 2013. 

http://www.fns.usda.gov/sites/default/files/SEBTC_2013.pdf 
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[Mrs. McAuliffe response to questions submitted follows:] 
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Dorothy S. McAuliffe 

First Lady of Virginia 


August 26, 2015 


Honorable Alma Adams 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

House of Representatives 

218! Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, DC 20515-6100 

Dear Rep. Adams, 

Thank you for your questions and your interest in expanding access to nutrition assistance for children 
during the summer. You are absolutely correct that summer represents a stark nutrition gap for many kids. 
Unfortunately, the current Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) is stractured in a way that makes it 
challenging to reach more than a small percentage of the children who rely on free and reduced price 
meals during the school year. Your district’s participation rate of 14 percent is similar to Virginia’s as a 
whole. I believe your first and second questions are very closely related so I will attempt to address both 
of them simultaneously. 

It is simply too challenging for most children to travel to a congregate feeding site each day, when the 
closest site is often several miles away, and children do not have adequate transportation or parental 
supervision. In many communities, there is also a safety concern with asking children to leave their 
immediate neighborhoods to attend a site. We have seen mobile programs achieve success in many rural 
and urban communities by taking food directly within multiple low-income neighborhoods each day. 
Other sites are able to serve large numbers of children through partnerships with enrichment programs 
facilitated by local libraries or non-profits. Still, the congregate feeding regulation, requiring children to 
eat their entire meals on-site, severely limits the universe of site locations to those with sufficient 
facilities, staff, and food storage capacity. We know that we could reach many more children, especially 
those who live in rural areas, by providing flexibility around the congregate meal requirement. 

You are also correct to note that there are high numbers of food insecure children who live in ineligible 
areas where the Free and Reduced Meal participation rale is below 50%. It would certainly be helpful to 
lower the eligibility floor to 40%, but we would still need a way to provide for those below that mark, 
whatever number is agreed to. Sununer EBT and non-congregate models would work well in these 
communities, both of which are included in the Huneer-Free Summer fo r Kids Ac t recently introduced by 
a bi-partisan group in the US Senate. 

Finally, I want to acknowledge that program awareness among food insecure families is a barrier to 
participation as well. We are partnering with Share Our Strength to advertise a texting service that will 
provide the location of the closest summer feeding sites. More can be done to encourage schools, 
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municipalities, and state agencies to promote the program to families in need. Until access can be assured 
to every child in need, though, marketing and outreach can only do so much. 

Please don't hesitate to let me know if my office or I can be of any further assistance to you. Thank you 
for your advocacy in support of hungry children. 

Sincerely, - 

Dorothy S. McAuliffe 
First Lady of Virginia 
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[Mr. Storen response to questions submitted follows:] 
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HUNGRY 

SHARE OUR STRENGTH 

Questions related to the April IS'i" hearing: "Serving Students and Families through 
Child Nutrition Programs” 

Response to Representative Adams (D-NC] 

Duke Storen, Share Our Strength 

Combined Answer to Questions #1 and #2 

The low participation in summer nutrition programs is due to multiple factors 
predominately related to program structure. Nationally one-third, and in North 
Carolina 22 percent of all low-income children live in communities that cannot 
operate open summer feeding sites. Additionally, the Summer Food Service 
Program requires kids to travel to meal sites which open only for a short time each 
day and consume those meals on premises. Unlike the school year when school 
buses run and kids eat lunch in the cafeteria, the transportation barriers make it 
impossible for most kids to find their way to a meal site and impossible for sites to 
stay open because there are not enough kids. 

Fortunately, we know how to fix this problem. Starting in 2011, USDA has been 
testing alternative ways to feed kids during the summer, and the results of those 
demonstration projects provide common sense program options that can meet the 
needs of children in rural America, These options include allowing programs to 
deliver meals to kids instead of making kids come to meals and giving low-income 
parents additional funds on their SNAP or WIC cards so they can purchase 
additional food for their children during the summer. The evaluations of these 
program options shows that they were able to reach more needy children and that 
those children consumed more fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and dairy. Adding 
these program options ■ referred to as “summer EBT” and "offsite meals” - to the 
current program model would provide community organizations, local 
governments, and state agencies the flexibility to meet the unique needs of their 
communities and to help the program reach those children not currently living in 
communities that operate any summer meals site. 


B 
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1. School Nutrition Association (SNA] members have been offering more whoie grains, fruits, vegetables 
and other healthy options in the cafeteria ' long before the first requirements under the new federal 
nutrition standards took effect in 2012. SNA is proud of this progress and supports strong federal 
nutrition standards for school meals and snacks, including limits on calories and unhealthy fats and 
mandates to offer a wide variety of produce with school meals (see requirements skoded in green in the 
chart on page 2). 

Although the new nutrition standards have brought many positive changes to school meals, some of the 
rules have drastically increased the cost of preparing school meals and resulted In a decline in student 
participation. Combined, these factors threaten the financial sustainability of many school meal 
programs and limit their ability to invest in innovative, appealing menus that can entice students back to 
the cafeteria to eat healthier school meals. For this reason, SNA is advocating for increased funding and 
reasonable flexibility under a few of the most stringent rules. 

USDA estimates that as a result of the new rules local school districts and states must absorb 51.2 billion 
in new food and tabor costs in Fiscal Year 2015 alone. Tltese estimated Increases In food and labor costs 
are equivalent to adding about 10 cents to the cost of preparing each reimbursable school lunch and 
about 27 cents for each reimbursable breakfast in FY 2015. Congress only provided schools an additional 
6 cents for each lunch to meet the new standards, and no funding for breakfast. 

The decline in student lunch participation under the new standards adds to the financial pressure on 
school meal programs by reducing revenue when costs are rising. On a national level, USDA data shows 
that more than a million fewer students choose school lunch each day since 2012, when the new 
standards took effect. The Goverrunent Accountability Office affirmed that the new standards 
influenced this decline in participation. 

As a result of these factors, a recent SNA survey found that more than half of school meal program 
operators surveyed anticipated that their program expenses would exceed revenue in the 2014-15 
school year. Only 18% anticipated their programs will break even, while 29% were unsure if costs will 
exceed revenue. Meal programs are prohibited from carrying loses over from one school year to the 
next. When these programs can't cover their costs, school districts must pick up the tab, to the 
detriment of ail students. 

SNA's requests will protect school meal programs and help students adjust to and accept healthy 
changes in the cafeteria. 
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[Ms. Bauscher response to questions submitted follows:] 
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Joint response to duestions 2 & 3: 

2. USDA, schools and community sponson of summer feeding programs are all working to expand 
access to summer meals and inform eligible students and their families of summer feeding sites. 
However, there are a number of ways that Congress can improve this valuable program. 

For instance, eliminate the mandate for congregate feeding. Especially in rural areas, and even in 
crowded urban areas, feeding sites are not located near where children live and play. In my district, we 
have combated this by providing four mobile routes that help us create sites where students live and 
play - in mobile home parks, neighborhoods and public pools and parks. This has increased participation 
in the program, and as the word spreads, we get more and more requests to establish mobile feeding 
sites, We stil! have a long v/ay to go to reach alt of the students in my district who would benefit from 
the summer meal program, but we are working very hard to expand access. If students did not have to 
consume their meal at the site more students would likely participate, i.e. they would prefer to take 
their meal home to eat it. Congress could also consider grants and other ways to promote more of 
these mobile meal solutions to reach children in rural communities and those with no means to travel to 
summer feeding sites. 

In addition, there are low-income, eligible children in all areas, and they should all have access to this 
wonderful program. However, to establish a summer meal site, communities must have at least 50 
percent or more of area children eligible for free or reduced price meals. Lowering the eligibility 
threshold from 50% to 40% or lower would help expand access to healthy summer meals. 
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[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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